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When Amherst folk drive 
home at night from the 
neighboring city of Buffalo, 
Novalux Highwav Lighting 
Units make the highways as 
safe as the city streets 


The lights of Amherst 


If your community is 
interested in making 
your roads “ribbons of 
light,” the experience 
and council of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company 
illuminating specialists 
are at the command of 
your lighting company 
or your public officials. 


Amherst, New York, will light all 
its highways. On 110 miles of 
main and cross roads there will 
be a light for every five inhabi- 
tants. 


Illuminating engineering has so 
advanced that, without great ex- 
pense, country roads can be made 
“ribbons of light.” 


Amherst is the first of many 
towns that will make their high- 
ways as useful as city streets— 
night and day. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Your Athletic Equipment : 


If you are to do yourself justice in trying out for 
any team, should be as near as: possible to that 
used by the Varsity men. 


You can get that kind from us; the exact equip- 
ment which the Varsity teams are playing in now. 


OVER THE TOP TO NAIL THE RUNNER 


The Colgate man (with 
the white over-shirt) has 
out-guessed his opponent in 
the line, played high, and so 
got his man. If he had 
played low he might have 
been boxed. Not a_ wise 
play, but it workec 


o a man both 
teams are using our No. 21 
helmets, 415 jerseys (Cor- 
nell has two white stripes on 
sleeves) and Grade E hose. 
Cornell wears our No. TKC 
pants, and Colgate our No. 
2Q1. 


COLGNTE 7 
2doonwer.-a 
he Me er Sr Le oS 


We have been outfitting Varsity teams for more 
than a generation. 


This year, in addition to the Cornell Varsity, we 
have equipped such teams as Washington and 
Jefferson, Colgate, Hobart, Univ. of Rochester, and 
over 400 schools throughout the country. 


Let Us Equip You 
Treman, King & Co. 


Corner State and Cayuga Streets Telephone 2333 
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| Another Year 


- Freshman have much to find out and one 
of the important things to find out is, 
where will you buy your books and sup- 
plies? The Co-op. isa book and stationery 


store located on the Campus for your con- 
venience. You are a member of the Society 


without further payment of fees. Inquire 
at the store. 





The Co-op. in Morrill Hall 


For More Successful Feeding Use Sugared Schumacher Feed 


BECAUSE:— 


Sugared Schumacher Feed contains a variety of body-building grain products from 
corn, oats, wheat, and barley. All of the choicest quality and most perfect milling. 
Sugared Schumacher Feed being sweetened with molasses is more palatable and 
more digestible. It keeps live stock in good rugged condition for better milk production, 
growth, or work. 
FOR DAIRY COWS:— 


Sugared Schumacher Feed has distinct advantages as a base for dairy feed. Its 
rich carbohydrates nourish and maintain the herd in healthy, heavy milking condition. 
SUGARED SCHUMACHER FEED COMBINED WITH PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
MAKES A SPLENDID DAIRY RATION UNSURPASSED FOR ECONOMICAL PRO- 
DUCTION. 

FOR YOUNG STOCK:— 

Sugared Schumacher contains the right body-building and growth-making feeds 
to put scale and strength into young stock. 
FOR HOGS:— 


Thousands of corn-belt farmers use Sugared Schumacher Feed for brood sows be- 
cause it helps keep them in the right condition to produce and raise large strong litters. 
Fed to growing pigs, Sugared Schumacher Feed gives rapid gains at a low cost. 

FOR HORSES:— 

Sugared Schumacher Feed is an exceptionally safe feed for farm horses and will 
keep them up in good condition for long days of hard work. 

Live stock feeders have established Sugared Schumacher Feed as the most econom- 
ical and satisfactory general purpose feed for all farm stock. They know that Sugared 
Schumacher Feed is always available and of never changing high quality. 

Sugared Schumacher Feed improves every ration. 


Chicago, The Quaker Qals @mpany Illinois 
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By Samuel Fraser. Mr. Fraser was born in 
England and graduated from the Cheshire 
Agricultural College where he instructed 
previous to coming to this country. At one 
time an instructor in Cornell University, he 
took his M. S. here in 1905. He is at pres- 
ent a farmer and fruit grower in the Gene- 
see Valley near Geneseo. 


Merger with the New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. ...... Z 
Albert R. Mann, ’04 B.S.A., before being ap- 
pointed Dean of the College of Agriculture 
in 1917 was Professor of dairy industry and 
agricultural editing and also was secretary 
and registrar of the college. In 1916 he re- 
ceived the degree of M.S. at the University 
of Chicago where he had spent the year as 
Professor of rural social organization. Before 


this he was associated with the agricultural depart- 


ment of Oread, a school for young men and women 
located near Baltimore and he acted as assistant su- 
perintendent of the Farm School, a boy’s private 
school in Boston. 


Words from a Practical Farmer.................................... 9 


Charles R. Mellen is prominent not only as a farmer 
but also as the President of the First National Bank 
of Geneva; he is chairman of the board of control 
of the Geneva Experiment Station; and owns and 
operates the old John Johnston farm at Geneva which 
contains the first tile drains laid in America. 
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The Value of a Beautiful Room.............. soem Ns _. 10 


Ann Watkins is now a state extension specialist in 
house furnishing and costume design in the school 
of Home Economics. She came to Cornell Uni- 
versity to fill this position immediately following 
graduation from the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art in 1922. 


Former Dean Roberts’ Acknowledgement of Greeting 11 


RON 38 es ascent accu edie Sadao: — ae 
Former Student Notes ~................. Speci de, - Tee 
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Autumn has come, and the _ bared 
branches are readying themselves for 
the winter that will quiet the brook and 
still the birds. So ‘pass the seasons 
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Distribution of Fruits and Vegetables\ 


By Samuel Fraser 


interest on the part of industry to acquaint the 

public with the facts concerning the cost of doing 
business. There is a recognition of the fact that the 
public should be informed. Legislation affecting business 
is passed under the whip of public opinion. The only 
safe thing then for each industry is to place the facts 
before the people that they may at least have the oppor- 
tunity to make a correct decision. In 1914 the retail 
clothing industry began an elaborate piece of research 
which during the period 1914 to 1919 covered the entire 
cost of selling about $80,000,000 worth of clothing. It 
was found that the cost of doing business varied from 
22 to about 24%. During the same period the cost of 
retailing groceries ranged from about 14.5 to 17% re- 
turning the operator from 2% to 3% net profit. A com- 
mon turnover of these grocery stores was about $44,000 
a year. Retail jewelers show an operating cost of 35% 
and in 1921-22 it ran as high as 40%. 

For the years 1917-22 the average gross profit made by 
wholesale grocers varied from 8.8% in 1920 to 12.0% in 
1917-18. The average cost of doing business was about 
9.24% in 1919-20 and 9.6% in 1917-18. The net profit 
after payment of all salaries, including executive officers 
was 2.4% in 1917-18; 1.9% in 1919, while in 1920 an 
average loss of 0.4% was sustained. 

The United States Food Administration during the 
war period 1917-18 secured the records of the total an- 
nual business of 4,453 wholesale distributors of fresh 
fruits and vegetables and this concerned firms engaged 
exclusively in handling these commodities. The data 
show that the average gross profit was 9.79%; the aver- 
age overhead, or cost of doing business, not including 
the salaries of the owners or executive officers was 7.38% 
leaving an average net profit of 2.42%. During 1920-21 
it was the privilege of the writer to assist in gathering 
data in regard to the cost of doing business in the cities 
of New York, Philadelphia and Chicago; Boston, Pitts- 
burgh and Indianapolis were covered by others. The data 
show that for the period September, 1920, to July, 1921, 
or the period of one of the most remarkable declines in 
prices was 3.16%; while the cost of doing business, not 
including salaries of executives was 5.3%; salaries were 
0.86% making a total overhead of 6.16% and a loss after 
payment of salaries of 3.25%. The distributors of fresh 
fruits and vegetables bore their share of deflation. 

The freight 
and cartage on 
$ 8 0,000,000.00 
worth of cloth- 
ing sold during 
1914-19 averag- 
ed % of 1% of 
the retail sale 
price. The 


D URING the last few years there has been a decided 





freight charges including refrigeration, where incurred, 
on 9,476 cars of fresh fruits and vegetables studied in 
1920-21, including transportation tax of 1% was 32.79% 
of the wholesale selling price, and data secured on 77,212 
cars moved during the same period show that 34.96% of 
the wholesale sale price was used in the payment of 
freight; this includes 1.02% paid for transportation tax, 
in other words about a third of the wholesale sale price 
is used for the payment of freight and the average haul 
is about 1,500 miles, which is a long haul. 

About half of all fruits and vegetables originate west 
of the Mississippi River. The box apple crop shows an 
average haul of about 2,800 miles and the California 
citrus crop shows an average of about 2,500 miles, while 
the Florida crop averages about 1,100 to 1,200 miles. A 
haul of less than 700 miles must be regarded as short in 
the case of fruits and vegetables although this is about 
double the average of all commodities. In the case of 
New York creps,. apples shédw an average haul of about 
500 miles,: peaches 431,.canbage about 550 miles. The 
grower of.fruits and .vegetables is:keenly interested in 
freight rates, The average New York eommercial apple 
orchard produces about 80 barrels of apples per acre or 
half a carlead ver acre, cabbage-produces a carload; these 
crops are bulky, and often.-ldw-priced. The freight may 
be much more than the grower receives. In the case of 
Texas cabbage moving to Chicago the freight may be 
five times as much as the producer receives for growing, 
hauling and loading the crop and freight is one of the 
important fixed charges which must be paid in the dis- 


‘tribution of these commodities. It does not matter 


whether the consumer purchases the commodities at the 
farm and then transports them or whether the grower 
pays the freight; the charge is the same and it is fixed 
by law. 

Why not produce these commodities near centers of 
consumption, then? For the reason that the American 
public want these foods fresh at all times, such crops 


‘as peas, spinach, tomatoes, strawberries and many 


others formerly had a season, now they are on the mar- 
kets at all times, they are available 12 months of the 
year. They are produced where crops are reasonably 
sure. A bushel of Texas spinach is grown for five cents, 
it is packed in a 20-cent bushel basket with eight to ten 
pounds of ice and hauled by express from Texas to 
New York or Boston at a cost of about 50 cents and 
then the prob- 
lems of distribu- 
tion as the pub- 
lic views them 
commence. The 
costs are not in 
production, they 
are in the serv- 
ices incurred in 
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preparation to market, pack, transport and distribute. 

Another illustration of the importance of the fixed 
charges may be given: 26,300 barrels of New York apples 
grown in 1920 were followed from the tree to New York. 
And in this instance the fixed charges incurred in har- 
vesting, packing, and transporting a barrel of apples 
and the package amounted to $3.40 per barrel and the 
average sale price of the apples in New York was but 
$3.267. The sale price failed to refund the fixed charges 
by 13.8 cents per barrel. This illustrates the important 
bearing that fixed charges have upon the spread which 
is seen between the farm and the retailer’s store. Under 
such conditions it is impossible to go to the grower with 
any proposition to increase -yireduetion. ’ ‘The ‘more he 
grows the worse he is off. .The: line of attack; if there 
is any, is the fixed, charges ineurred-in_ distribution. .If 
these cannot be Feduved,”, production: wil be* curtaikeG 
until the price received by the grower is adequate. It ‘is 
worthy of note that freight rates: fixed by lav’, and labor 
costs—in a large measure fixéd- by vnieus with *the com- 
petitive demand there may be for the labor—are two of 
the big items entering into fixed charges. 

The carlot distributor who pur- 
chases fruits and vegetables at 
production centers, by his owner- 
ship of a perishable commodity in- 
evitably takes the risks attendant 
to transportation and distribution 
and the cooperative marketing or- 
ganization which delivers its prod- 
ucts to consuming centers before 
offering them for sale as the Cali- 
fornia Citrus Exchange now does, 
entails more risk thereby and in 
order to succeed must receive any 
gain when same occurs. 

In the space allotted it is impos- 
sible to do more than give one or 
two examples. The report on 
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“Distribution of Fresh Fruits 
and Vegetables” by Phillips and 
Fraser consists of 256 pages of 
facts with diagrams and charts. 
There is no other record of like 
character. The facts, car rec- 
ords and all details were filed 
with the Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry and were 
accepted by them after careful 
scrutiny as representative and 
constitute an important part of 
the report of this body. In all, 
records of 77,212 carlots of 
fruits and vegetables were 
gathered during the season 
1920-21. The complete rail 
movement of fruits and vege- 
tables by all railroads was secured for 22 years. The 
movement in 1919 was over four times as great as it 
was in 1899, although population increased but forty 
percent in the same time. 

The American people are eating more fruits and vege- 
tables per capita than ever before; the total consump- 
tion in large centers of population averages at least 
two pounds per capita per day. No other nation shows 
a like rail movement and no other nation is so well fed. 
The rail movement of these perishables is made possible 
by the use of the refrigerator car and in 1920 there 
were about 80,000 refrigerator cars in the United States 
engaged in this industry. No other nation owns three 
thousand cars fit for such work. The history of the devel- 
opment and the present status of the refrigerator car is 
briefly traced. 

The different agents in use in the field of distribution 
are described and their particular function is outlined. 
It is anticipated that the work will be a basis for further 
study and will serve to direct attention to the factors 
which now enter into the distribution of these commodi- 
ties and the important part each one plays. 





The Harvest Moon 


It is the Harvest Moon! On gilded vanes 
And roofs of villages, on woodland crests 
And their aerial neighborhoods of nests 
Deserted, on the curtained window-panes 

Of rooms where children sleep, on country lanes 
With the last sheaves return the lumbering wains! 
And harvest-fields, its mystic splendor rests! 


All things are symbols: the external shows 
Gone are the birds that were our summer guests, 
Of Nature have their image in the mind, 
As flowers and fruits and falling of the leaves; 
The song-birds leave us at the summer’s close, 
Only the empty nests are left behind, 
And pipings of the quail among the sheaves. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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The Merger with the New York State Agricul- 


———— —_ 


tural Experiment Station 





— — By A. R. ieee 


HE most important and far-reaching event of the 
T past year was the passage of an act by the State 
Legislature by which the administration of the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva 
is vested in Cornell University as the agent of the State. 
The movement was inaugurated in the Legislature by the 
Honorable Daniel P. Witter, of Berkshire, Tioga County, 
Chairman of the Assembly Committee on Agriculture. It 
was recommended by Governor Smith in a message to the 
Legislature and the Governor also aided in the passage of 
the bill. 

It may be well to point out that, in each of the states of 
the Nation, with six exceptions, the State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station is located at the same place as, and is 
identified with, the State Agricultural College, with result- 
ing advantages to both because of the similarity of re- 
search functions. New York is one of the six exceptions. 
In the other states some form of official relationship ex- 
ists, and in four of them steps have been taken to con- 
solidate the administrations of the separated institutions. 
With one exception, therefore, New York is the last of 
the states having separate stations to move toward admin- 
istrative amalgamation, and it is a source of gratification 
that when the matter came before the New York Legisla- 
ture it was fully accomplished at once, and in a manner 
wholly satisfactory to the staffs of the two institutions. 

Under the laws of the State, the New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the Cornell University Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station established in connection with 
the State College of Agriculture, have identical functions 
in research. It has been entirely possible for these two 
stations to cover the same fields and to come into conflict 
or to incur wasteful duplication. That none of these 
evils has resulted is due to the fact that conferences have 
been held and agreements reached in determining lines of 


tutions for many years. The first formal proposal was 
outlined by Director W. H. Jordan, of the State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, in his annual report for 
1915, in which he suggested affiliation of the State Sta- 
tion and the State College, having in mind at the time 
that the two institutions would retain their autonomy 
under separate boards of control, but would have certain 
legal interrelations which would tend to promote harmon- 
ious and efficient functioning. In 1920 a form of affilia- 
tion was established without legal sanction, the trustees 
of the two institutions, acting within their powers, vot- 
ing to approve reciprocal elections of members of the 
respective staffs to their institutions. Thus, the Board 
of Control of the State Experiment Station elected to its 
staff certain members of the staff of the State College 
of Agriculture, without salaries and without required 
duties, and the Board of Trustees of Cornell University 
took reciprocal action. Later, in the two examinations 
of the work of the two institutions made in 1921 and 1922 
by representatives of the State Board of Estimate and 
Control, the similarity of functions was noted, and recom- 
mendations were made that the two should be placed 
under a single administration. 

The recent action of the State Legislature is the nat- 
ural outcome of the discussions and actions of the past 
decade and earlier, and is the logical solution of the situ- 
ation caused by the creation of two institutions vested 
with similar powers. The new law provides for the con- 
tinuance of the State Agricultural Experiment Station 
in its present location and with its present powers, a re- 
quirement that is altogether desirable because of its large 
equipment, its superior soil and climatic conditions for 
certain types of work (notably with fruits and vege- 
tables), and its long and distinguished history and the 
place it holds in the affections of the people. 
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work, and good will and mutual respect 
have controlled where legal definition 
was both lacking and impossible. For 
forty years the stations have operated 
harmoniously and, we believe, efficiently. 
While this cordial relationship might 
hove continued indefinitely, there was 
potential danger in the separateness, and 
there were frequent questionings as to 
whether undesirable duplications did not 
take place, since the public had no means 
of determining what lines of work might 
most properly be undertaken at one 
place or the other. 

The staffs at the two institutions have 
lorg recognized that the interests of 
both, and the development of the agri- 
culture of the State, would be furthered 
if in some way a formal administrative 
relationship could be established and yet 
the advantages growing out of the geo- 
graphical separation be retained. Dis- 
cussions of this possibility have been 
held by representatives of the two insti- 
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The Station is not combined with the College of Agri- 
culture, but is placed under the control of Cornell Uni- 
versity, the trustees of which have the same powers in 
relation to it as they have with reference to the College 
of Agriculture. In order to effect the desired coordina- 
tion of work, however, the trustees extended the juris- 
diction of the Dean of the College of Agriculture to in- 
clude also the administration of the State Experiment 
Station. The Dean then recommended that Dr. R. W. 
Thatcher, the Director of the State Station, be made Di- 
rector of Experiment Stations under the Dean, and to be 
charged with the 
immediate admin- 
istrative supervi- 
sion of all agricul- 
tural research, in- 
cluding the State 
Experiment  Sta- 
tion, the Cornell 
University Experi- 
ment Station, and 
the Long Island 
Vegetable Re- 
search Farm. The 
trustees approved 
this recommenda- 
tion. The members 
of the staff of the 
State Station were 
elected to the aca- 
demic positions in 
Cornell University to which their equivalent status in the 
Station entitled them. 

The merger has been accomplished with the hearty 
concurrence of the persons most concerned with and best 
informed on the services of the two institutions. The 
scientific staffs of the institutions were unanimous in 
their approval of the project, and it was formally sanc- 
tioned by the governing boards of the Station and the 
University. It was also strongly endorsed before the 
Legislature by the State Commissioner of Education, the 
State Commissioner of Farms and Markets, and by the 
heads and other officials of the larger farm organizations 
in the State. 

The principal advantages to be gained from the admin- 
istrative consolidation of the work may be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) The consolidation is in accord with the well-tested 
state and national policy that public institutions having 
closely similar or identical functions under the law 
should be administered by a single authority, in the inter- 
ests of economy and efficiency. 

(2) Responsibility is fixed to see that undesirable du- 
plication and waste and conflict of interest are avoided. 
Hitherto either institution had a legal right to preempt 
the entire field, and the State had no responsible agent 
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to see that this was not done. With a single administra- 
tive authority the responsibility is placed. Experience in 
certain other states clearly shows the importance of this. 

(3) Better cooperation and coordination of work will 
be effected. 

(4) There is made available to the State Experiment 
Station the large agricultural extension service developed 
by the State College of Agriculture in cooperation with the 
United States Department of Agriculture, including the 
county agent system. The State Station has needed machi- 
nery for getting its findings out to the people more fully. 

(5) There is 
made available to 
the State Station 
the privileges and 
advantages of a 
great university, 
including its li- 
braries, its labora- 
tories, its equip- 
ment, and the op- 
portunities for con- 
sultations with em- 
inent authorities in 
many of the scienc- 
es fundamental to 
agricultural re- 
search, as well as 
with scientists en- 
g2ged in many 
fields of agricultur- 
al research. 

(6) There is made available to the State College of 
Agriculture the facilities of the State Station, and its 
superior soil and climatic conditions for certain lines of 
plant study, as well as the more intimate association with 
its large and able scientific staff. 

The State Agricultural Experiment Station comprises 
a farm of approximately 218 acres of excellent land, lo- 
cated at Geneva. It rents at Geneva 22 acres in addi- 
tion, and leases a 10-acre orchard near Rochester, a 22- 
acre vineyard at Urbana, and a 28-acre vineyard at Fre- 
donia, for experimental purposes. The last Legislature 
provided for the lease of a tract in the Hudson River 
Valley for experimental work with fruit. The Station 
has an excellent equipment of administration, laboratory, 
and service buildings, and residences for the Director and 
for the Chiefs in Research. It is in great need of a new 
horticultural building. The original investment in exist- 
ing buildings approximates $300,000. The scientific staff 
numbers nearly fifty persons, in addition to the necessary 
staff for administration and operating services. Re- 
search divisions of agronomy, bacteriology, biochemistry, 
botany, chemistry, dairying, entomology, horticulture, 
and poultry husbandry, are maintained. 
priation for salaries and 
year 1923-24 is $229,735. 
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JORDAN HALL, GENEVA EXPERIMENT STATION 


The state appro- 
operating expenses for the 
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HAT Mr. Mellen has to say 

W about farming may be taken 

as authoritative. He knows 
his business as well as a man can, 
and this knowledge has made him a 
success in his field. His farm has a 
wonderful lo- 
cation, and he 
says of it: 

“On the east 

side of beauti- 
ful Seneca 
Lake and run- 
ning down to 
the shore of 
the lake, about 
one mile from 
the outlet in 
Seneca Coun- 
ty, lies my 
farm, about 
300 acres slop- 
ing gently to- 
wards the deep 
blue waters of 
old Seneca. 
Made famous 
by the late 
John _ John- 
ston, the pioneer in tile draining and 
having seventy-two miles of drains 
put in by Mr. Johnston it is visited 
annually by many from all states of 
our union and Canada. 

“In order to outline some of the 
underlying principles of successful 
farming in central New York, I will 
set down briefly a few of our general 
practices and methods. At one time I 
grew many green peas for a local can- 
nery often following them with wheat. 
I always had an excellent wheat crop, 
generally clean and free from foul 
stuff, that I had no difficulty in dis- 
posing of for seed, shipping it often 


Clear is the dawn! 

A farmer 

Throws back his blankets 

And rises 

Pink with the warmth of his sleep. 


Ho the coffee! 
He takes his broad hat 


And shoves back the rain-eaten gate; 
He drives a strong team through the scattering dew. 


from a Practical Farmer 


By C. R. Mellen 


to Ohio, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
While wheat is too low at the prevail- 
ing priceit is a good crop to seed after; 
we need the straw, and with the 7-ft. 
binders, drawn by the tractor to cut 
it, it is not hard to harvest. 





THE OLD JOHN JOHNSTON FARM 


“Of late years, however, my fields 
Grimm alfalfa have taken my atten- 
tion and I find it a good change, for 
fifty acres of really good alfalfa is a 
very remunerative crop in this section 
where we ordinarily get three cuttings 
of this valuable feed each year, and I 
have had good crops for from nine to 
eleven years before plowing it up. We 
are milking about forty cows and 
have learned that alfalfa with our rich 
corn silage makes a wonderful milk 
producing ration. 

“The last season we have been fa- 
vored with sufficient rain at just the 
right time to insure good crops of 


‘Plowing 


He plows. 


corn, oats, barley and alfalfa and this 
means that our barns are nearly full 
of the beautiful green feed so relished 
by horses, sheep, cattle, hogs,and even 
poultry. Our silos will soon be filled 
with rich corn silage composed of the 
succulent 
stalks mixed 
well with 
heavy nearly 
mature’ corn. 
We do not re- 
move any 
of the corn 
Db wit 1 all 
goes _ into 
the silo to 
come out next 
winter to feed 
with alfalfa. 
This makes 
milk, good 
milk, too, and 
Geneva’s rep- 
utation for 
rich, clean, 
pure milk as 
shown by sta- 
tistics f rom 
Albany is the best in the Empire state 
—a reputation worth having. Our suc- 
cess growing alfalfa, I believe, is due 
largely to fertile underdrained soil 
and good seed. I have seeded on wheat 
in the spring, after oats and barley, 
and alone without a cover crop. Good 
seed is of course very essential, and a 
little patience, for I have had fields I 
was t-:mpted to plow up _ when, 
by waiting, the alfalfa soon cov- 
ered the ground and made a splen- 
did crop. 

“Grow alfalfa wherever it can be 
grown and you will find you have 
something worth growing.” 


A line of gray stubble has turned into dirt; 
He comes plodding deep in the earth, 
Flushed with the cool air. 


A breath goes up from the fresh clods 
Where he strides through the mists of the morning; 
And the sun leaps the fence in the east, 


The farmer works on and on, 
The sun hurries on, 

And when the field’s plowed 
Comes the night. 


Burning to gain on the night. 


—G. R. Van Allen 
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The Value of a Beautiful Room 


HERE is a 
T belief that 

we grow to 
be like our sur- 
roundings and 
that we become, 
In a way, a part 
of our environ- 
ment. If this is 
true, how careful 
a home - maker 
should be in 
planning and ar- 
ranging the back- 
ground for her 
family. 

How vastly im- 
portant it is for 
her to. provide 
surroundings that 
will reflect peace, 
comfort and hap- 
piness through 
beauty; beauty in 
the big’ sense 
more than the 
mere = artistic 
sense. 

It is a recognized psychological fact 
that the house as a background has 
a vital effect upon all the occupants, 
especially the young children; thus 
it behooves us to guard as best we 
can, and to lead into the safest chan- 
nels the ideas and inclinations of the 
children who are to form the world 
of tomorrow. 

Careful considerations, a little 
study and perhaps a little expenditure 
of time will produce wonderful re- 
sults and the finished effect will prove 
not only a benefit to the family but 
will bring to the makers of it a joy- 
ful sense of an achievement, and each 
room that blossoms forth sweeter, 
fresher and more harmonious will 
bring just that much more happiness 
to all the family. 

The first step toward such an 
achievement is to realize the very 
great value of simplicity; comfort, 
cheerfulness and beauty may all be 
obtained in a room that is, after all, 
extremely simple. To get this effect, 
eliminate useless and undecorative 
objects. 

With neutral walls and floors as 
backgrounds, well-chosen pieces of 
furniture advantageously placed, 
some few, appropriate pictures nicely 
framed and hung, and a cheerful lamp 
or two, will form the backbone of a 
charming room. 
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By Ann Watkins 





Courtesy Dairymen's League News 


A HARMONIOUS ARRANGEMENT 


Develop this room with the aid of 
some personal objects, things that 
grow out of the thoughts of the in- 
dividual mind such as one’s own 
books, a few lovely photographs, some 
interesting bowls or containers for 
flowers that will be harmoniously a 
part of the room both as to color and 
scale, and the room will begin to take 
on a beauty that is first standardized 
and then individualized. 

To be beautiful, a room should 
conform to certain well-established 
principles of arrangement, but if a 
room contains no personal touch, does 
not, in any way at all, reflect the 
owner or maker, it loses much charm 
and becomes rather lifeless, such as 
a model room one sees in exhibitions. 

A living room must necessarily be 
impersonal as it is arranged for the 
pleasure of many people; not only an 
entire family but for one’s friends 
and even strangers, yet it may be 
made most interesting and inviting 
with well-filled book shelves that, like 
a welcoming hand, beckon us in, with 
lamp shades of brilliant color that shed 
their golden beams of light to cheer, 
and especially some fresh flowers, or 
bright berries or even some satisfying 
evergreen. 

A most important factor in the 
making of a harmonious room is the 
good balance preserved in the use of 


plain and figured 
materials. Dis- 
tribute them in 
such a way as to 
avoid a monoto- 
nous or restless 
feeling. 

A room or a 
house grows 
beautiful through 
being lived in, 
and according to 
t h e_ beautiful 
thoughts of its 
occupants does it 
reflect beauty. 
Thus one may un- 
derstand how a 
“house-beautiful” 
and a “life-beau- 
tiful” with co- 
operation can 
bring about the 
growth and ex- 
pansion which all 
progressive peo- 
ple, are striving 
for. 

If one owns furniture that fails to 
please or satisfy, study it carefully 
and well, to find, if possible, some 
way of changing it into a piece of 
more simple and pleasing line and 
proportion; many times a clumsy, un- 
gainly piece can be changed beyond 
recognition by the elimination of bad 
parts, by being scraped and refin- 
ished, restained or perhaps painted. 

After the furniture has been care- 
fully inspected and improvements de- 
cided upon, turn your attention to the 
color of your room. According to 
the size and location of the room 
choose your color; yellow, orange or 
rose for the small, dark or cold 
room; blues, grays or greens for 
large or very sunny rooms. Keep 
the background spaces very neu- 
tral, bringing out the bright colors in 
small areas such as lamp shades, 
couch cushions or perhaps a foot-stool 
covering. Study the color chart and 
arrange your color scheme accord- 
ingly. Above all things, in making a 
room beautiful avoid the over-crowd- 
ed effect; let your room be free from 
things that produce a cluttered ap- 
pearance, but make it an inviting 
spot with fresh, clean, dainty curtains 
and covers, pleasant arrangement of 
furniture and the remembrance that 
comfort must be indissolubly linked 
with beauty to make a perfect room. 
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S all students in the College of Agriculture know, 
A on the occasion of former Dean Roberts’ nine- 


tieth birthday, a scroll was presented to him from 
the faculty and students of the college. His reply to this 
was mailed to members of the faculty and interested 
friends, together with a statement from his daughter con- 
cerning him whom we all admire and regard so highly. 
That this may reach as many as possible, we are printing 
the letters and a likeness of the scroll which was sent him. 


Dwight Way End, East. 
Berkeley, California. 
August 1, 1923. 


To THE FACULTY AND STUDENTS OF THE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY: 


I was highly honored on my ninetieth birthday by re- 
ceiving the beautiful parchment scroll upon which was 
inscribed the names of many old friends, associates and 
former students who are carrying on the work that I 
have laid down. There also I saw the names of many 
whom I have never known, the students of this present 
day, and yet I venture to say that among them are many 
who will, in the not far distant future, be the leaders in 
the great work of scientific agriculture. 

In my age I look back fondly to the old days when the 
study of agriculture was still in the making, and I am 
doubly pleased that, even after an absence of twenty 
years, my efforts are not forgotten. 

On my birthday I had the pleasure of seeing my chil- 
dren and grandchildren gathered about me in our home 
by the western sea. Many old students and friends of the 
Faculty of the College of Agriculture of the University 
of California called to offer their congratulations and 
others from distant places sent in letters and telegrams. 
When the huge scroll from the Faculty and Students at 
Cornell was brought in I was quite overcome with emotion. 

I thank you one and all for your remembrance. 


Dwight Way End, East. 
Berkeley, California. 
August 1, 1923. 
To ALL THOSE WHO TooK PART IN THE CELEBRATION OF 
THE NINETIETH BIRTHDAY OF ISAAC PHILLIPS ROBERTS: 


Professor Roberts passed his ninetieth birthday on 
July 24, 1923, and is still able-bodied and clear-minded, 
his only serious disability being failing eyesight. He 
spends every morning in the garden, irrigating, digging, 
planting, and as ever, experimenting, upon the steep, 
rocky hillside at Dwight Way End, where in the last few 
years he has developed a little orchard of which he is as 
proud as he ever was of the Cornell Farm. In the after- 
noon he takes a siesta, then a walk; in the evening he 
listens to the reading of the papers and of such books 
as Jordan’s Autobiography or Robert Moton’s “Finding a 
Way Out.” 

During the week of his birthday, the Roberts family 
held a reunion at Los Altos, Santa Clara County, Califor- 
nia, where his three children, the in-laws, and the grand- 
children were present. On his return to Berkeley he was 
overwhelmed with letters, telegrams and parcels; and was 
almost overcome when the beautiful parchment scrolls of 
Alpha Zeta and of the Cornell Faculty and Students of 
the College of Agriculture containing nearly thirteen hun- 
dred names, was presented to him. 

Many old students and friends of the Faculty of the 
College of Agriculture at the University of California 
called upon him to give him congratulations. And finally 
came the “Roberts Number” of the American Agricul- 
turist bearing the loving tributes of his colleagues and 
friends of a generation in the field of scientific agricul- 
ture. 

The friends who contributed to this wonderful appre- 
ciation cannot possibly realize what joy it has given him. 
Few men live to receive the testimony of their fellows 
as he has done; and his family desire to thank all those 
who cooperated to bring it about. 

Very cordially, 


Mary E. B. RoBERTS CooLIDGE (Cornell ’80, ’82) 
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IKE humans everywhere, we are apt to apply happen- 
ings in the world at large to ourselves even when 
others may not think of the way in which we may be 
concerned. For an instance of the truth of this, let us 
mull over our thoughts concerning the dollar wheat 
about which we have heard so much this fall. 

Naturally first of all our hearts go out to the man 
who is struggling under a mortgage and planned to buy 
his winter needs from the proceeds of his wheat crop. 
Many farmers grow wheat as their main cash crop, and 
in parts of our West it is the only crop on farm after 
farm. Men will fail this year and fail in the bitter 
knowledge that they have honestly given their all to 
a thankless world. They have made two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before, to feed a hungry human- 
ity, and in return they have received for their labor 
the merest pittance. Of course there is some consola- 
tion in the proverb that “it is more blessed to give than 
to receive,” but to give in backbreaking toil and to 
receive a grudged stipend is indeed a trial on the dis- 
position. 

When day laborers in cities are paid more than pro- 
fessors, ministers, and professional men, and the farmer 
is able only to meet his interest payments, the dollar 
wheat blow seems to have struck him squarely in the 
back. 

But as we noted previously, all this concerns us only 
more or less. We are not in a wheat growing state, and 
many of our readers are not on farms. What it does 
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mean for us, though, is the bearing which it may have on 
our own futures. Many of us are studying agriculture. 
We expect some day to put our knowledge to practical 
use. Do we want to engage in an occupation which 
promises only such hazardous returns as the example 
that this year’s wheat crop furnishes? Putting it up 
squarely, is farming worthwhile? It is a question not 
easily or readily answered. Many have pondered it, and 
have answered it to suit themselves. It seems to us that 
like most questions, there are two ways in which it may 
be answered—yes and no. 

In the coming five or ten years, there seem to be no 
prospects of much change from the present price levels. 
Farmers will continue to prosper, exist, or fail as the 
case may be, with the balance nearly even. But with 
the constant emigration from the farms to the cities, 
and the increase in the national population, the time 
must come when the abandoned farms in this and other 
states will begin to take their toll from the annual pro- 
duction of food. And in that time will the farmer come 
into his own. And God give him grace to come into it as 
a man should—modestly, unassumingly, and with his 
sense of the justice of things still unimpaired. 





OBERTS HALL has again been threatened by fire, and 
this time gravely. During the fifteen minutes elaps- 
ing before the blaze was brought under control, no one 
at the scene was optimistic enough to hold out hope that 
the building could possibly be saved. Due largely to the 
heroic work of one or two, and the timely efforts of the 
city’s fire department, the building still stands, as much 
of a fire trap as ever. And in this structure which flames 
could lick up like tinder were a fire to start anywhere but 
in the concrete lined basement hall, are stored the records 
and documents of the college, the priceless library and 
collections of the entomology department, and connected 
with it is our general library. If that is not plea enough 
for a different arrangement of things, we do not know 
how to put it. The records of the business office alone, of 
all the things which could not be replaced, are in a vault. 
The others, throughout the building, are criminally un- 
protected. 

Our entomological collection, for example, is the finest 
in this country, and its loss would be felt by far more 
people than any other fire here at the college would di- 
rectly affect. Some adequate storage should and must 


- be provided for these objects of such great value, before 


another disastrous chance may catch us not as well- 
armed against the red foe as this past summer. 


E are glad to say a word concerning the monu- 

mental work on dairying, “Better Dairy Farm- 

ing,” recently published by our well-known Professors 

Maynard and Savage of animal husbandry. Favorably 

criticized by the agricultural press, the book will fill a 
big need. 


——~ mt py. 
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’82 B.S.—Harold B. Jones is sales- 
man for the Callings Carriage Com- 
pany at Camden. His home address 
is 146 East Main St., Morristown, 
New Jersey. 

93 W.C.—Floyd Z. White is farm- 
ing at Yorktown Heights. 


700 Sp—Arthur L. Ritchie owns 
and operates a 90-acre fruit and truck 
farm at Riverton, New Jersey. Mr. 
Ritchie states the “Double Barreled 
Best,” a sugar corn, originated on 
his place and was introduced on the 
market by Stokes in 1912. In recent 
years the truck crops are giving way 
to apple, pear, peach and cherry or- 
chards. 

02 M.S.A.—James A. Toord is head 
of the division of agriculture and pro- 
fessor of farm management at Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College, at 
Amherst. 

704 B.S.—Professor G. F. Warren 
has been appointed one of the direc- 
tors of the Federal Land Bank of the 
Springfield District. 

05 B.S.—Jay C. Hungerford is 
teaching at Westford. 

08 B.S.—Clinton J. Grant, for six 
years county agricultural agent in 
Hampton County, Massachusetts, and 
later manager of farmer’s exchange, 
is now employed by the Federal Land 
Bank of Springfield. 

"10 B.S.—C. S. Stowell, manager of 
The Dry Milk Company’s plant at 
Mexico has been transferred to Co- 
lumbus, Wisconsin, where a large new 
plant has been recently opened. 


11 B.S.—George B. Birkhohn is 
president of the Farmers Service 
Company, Inc. of Middletown. The 
company deals in seeds, farm imple- 
ments, water systems and all labor- 
saving appliances for farm and home. 

11 B.S., ’14 M.S.A.—Elizabeth F. 
Genung is assistant professor of bac- 
teriology in the department of bot- 
any, Smith College. She lives at 2 
West St., Northampton, Massachu- 
setts. 


11 B.S.—John Lindley Koan is 








LEONARD K. ELMHIRST, ’21 B. S. 


Included among our numer- 
ous summer visitors, was Leon- 
ard K. Elmhirst, former student 
and teacher in the university. 

Since his graduation, Mr. Elm- 
hirst has been in charge of the 
development of the Department 
of Agriculture and Rural Recon- 
struction in the Tagore Insti- 
tute, Bengal, India. On Febru- 
ary 19, the degree of Desika 
(Spiritual Guide) was conferred 
upon him by that university in 
appreciation of his services. This 
is the first time in the history of 
Eastern Universities that such 
honor has been conferred on a 
European. The ceremony was 
given in the original Sanskrit 
form, followed by a banquet in 
true Indian style. 

A few days following this oc- 
casion, Professor Elmhirst start- 
ed on a lecture tour in China, 
Japan, United States and Eng- 
land which is his home. 

The agricultural college is sin- 
gularly honored in having Pro- 
fessor Elmhirst among its grad- 
uates. 








teacher and horticulturist at the Min- 
do Gardens, Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

711 B.S.—Alvin K. Rothberger is 
running a 104-acre general farm near 
Norristown, Pennsylvania. His busi- 
ness address is Pennsylvania Trust 
Building. 

11 Sp.—G. U. Tiffany is located on 
a 700-acre Vermont farm. 160 head 
of well bred Jerseys, many with Reg- 
ister of Merit records, serve to center 
his chief attention with 4,000 maple 
sugar trees thrown in as special diver- 
sion for the springtime. 

711 M.S.A.—C. Shannon Wright is 
head of the department of horticul- 
ture at the State Institute of Applied 


Agriculture at Farmingdale, Long Is- 
land. 

12 B.S., 18 M.S.—Eugene A. Auch- 
ter is professor of horticulture at the 
University of Maryland and horticul- 
turist of the Maryland Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

12 B.S.—H. K. Crofoot operates a 
600-acre general farm at Moravia. 

12 B.S.—F. H. Lacy has been man- 
ager of the Dutchess County Farm 
Bureau for the past ten years. Mr. 
Lacy lives on a small farm of 20 
acres and works this during the o: 
moments. 

12 BS—F. E. Rogers visited 
friends in town during the summer. 
Mr. Rogers is in the milk business in 
Washington, D. C. ‘His address is 
2012 Eleventh St., N. W. 

12 B.S—Don D. Ward is farm 
bureau manager for Onondaga Coun- 
ty. His address is 407 Sherwood 
Avenue, Syracuse. 

13 B.S.—Ray C. Deuel is running 
a 200-acre dairy and alfalfa farm 
near Manlius. He also raises certi- 
fied potato seed. 

13 B.S.—Elwyn H. Dole is mana- 
ger and director of a 43,000-acre 
Montana ranch, 3,000 acres of which 
are under cultivation. Besides grow- 
ing grain crops, some 9,000 sheep, 750 
Herefords, 100 horses and 60 Duroc 
Jerseys are kept on the place. 

18 Sp—Harry L. Page is located 
on the Rollwood Farm, Guilford, Con- 
necticut. Their specialty is dairying 
with a fine herd of 125 purebred and 
grade Guernseys. 

14 Ex.—Kenneth W. Adamson has 
beer farming for the past eight years 
at the Orchard Farms, Newton, New 
Jersey. Mr. Adamson states the first 
state tests of dry dusting were made 
in his orchards. He is also developing 
a splendid herd of Holsteins. 

14 B.S.—Charles A. Bacon is 
teaching science in the Monroe Ju- 
nior High School at Rochester. 

14 B.S.—T. A. Baker is professor 
of animal husbandry at the Univer- 
sity of Delaware. 
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14 B.S.—Thomas J. Conway, head 
of the department of poultry hus- 
bandry at the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, has resign- 
ed his position to enter the commer- 
cial field, in the employ of the Great 
Eight Milling Co. at Carlyle, Illinois. 
Professor Conway has been with Tex- 
as College since his graduation and 
has earned a splendid reputation thru 
his tireless efforts in the development 
and expansion of the poultry indus- 
try. His new work is particularly the 
promotion and farm work connected 
with poultry feeds and feeding. 

14 B.S.—Roger H. Cross owns and 
operates a large dairy farm at Fay- 
etteville. Purebred Holsteins receive 
very prominent attention. 

14 B.S.—Arnold E. Davis is run- 
ning a general dairy farm in partner- 
ship with his father at Livonia. 

14 B.S., ’21 M.S.A.—Harry Hay- 
ward, for many years dean and di- 
rector of the Experiment Station at 
Delaware and expert livestock judge, 
is now handling agricultural adver- 
tising in connection with the firm of 
H. W. Ayer and Son, Philadelphia. 
Former Dean Hayward was a mem- 
ber of the delegation which visited 
Cornell during the past summer as 
guests of the Amercan Agriculturist. 

14 W.C.—Jesse J. Henry is farm 
manager of a dairy farm at Herdon, 
Virginia. Purebred Guernseys 
kept and the milk is 
Washington, D.C. 

15 B.S.—Joseph S. Gavin is food 
inspector with the Health Department 
of the City of Buffalo, detailed to milk 
inspection work. In addition, Mr. Ga- 
vin conducts a dairy testing labora- 
tory. His address is 14 East Gien- 
wood Avenue, Buffalo. 

16 Sp.—H. F. Brooks teaches agri- 
culture and serves as principal in the 
Sinclairville High School. 

16 B.S.—Ernest R. Forthoffer is 
conducting a retail shoe business in 
Middletown. 

16 B.S.—Guy L. Matter of West- 
chester, Pennsylvania, is salesman for 
the Wisner Manufacturing Company 
of New York City. Mr. Matter will 
have charge of the territory of New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Maryland. 

16 B.S.—Van C. Whittemore is 
teaching agriculture in the Geneva 
High School. 

17 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Don A. 
Boardman (Elizabeth Abbuhl) an- 
nounce the birth of a son, ‘Alfred 
Gardner, on June 9. 

17 B.S.—Nicholas G. Farber is 
agriculturist for the Michigan Lime- 
stone and Chemical Company. His 
home is at 78 Crosby Avenue, Buffalo. 
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17 B.S.—Carrie J. King, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. George S. King of 
Ithaca, and Charles L. Voss of Zea- 
land, Michigan, were married on June 
28 at the home of the bride. Mr. and 
Mrs. Voss will make their home at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

17 B.S.—Melva M. Lattimore, 
manager of halls at Colorado College, 
has left her position with the ex- 
pectation of taking a trip to Ha- 
waii. 

17 B.S.—Harold Macy is assistant 
professor of dairy bacteriology at the 
University of Minnesota. 

17 B.S.—B. J. Rogers, after spend- 
ing three years with the United States 
Department of Agriculture, is run- 
ning a general dairy farm of his own 
at Winthrop. 

17 B.S.—Miss Fera E. Webber and 
Mr. Sherwood William Shear were 
married on June 16th in Berkeley, 
California. 

18 B.S.—Hugh Cosline is leaving 
Gouverneur High School to teach agri- 
culture in Forestville. 

18 B.S.—Asa Davis operates his 
father’s general dairy farm at Owego. 

18 B.S.—Esther Grimes is now 
community nurse at Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania, and can be reached at 
333 Vassar Avenue. 

18 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Martin C. 
Hughes (Rebecca Worster) announce 
the birth of a son, George Robert, on 
July 28th, at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 

18 Ex.—Robert E. Moody is farm- 
ing at Rushville and is making a 
specialty of the raising of hothouse 
lambs. 

718 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Ste- 
vens Larrabee (Miriam Catherine 
Jones) announce the birth of a son, 
William Chester, on July 14, at Ox- 
ford. 

18 B.S.—Esther I. Royce has been 
doing demonstration work since grad- 
uation. She is with the Berkshire 
County Extension Service at the pres- 
ent time. Miss Royce may be ad- 
dressed at Box 1013, Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

18 B.S.—Ralph H. Sawyer has pur- 
chased the “Spring Poultry Farm,” 
Littleton, Massachusetts, where he is 
engaged in the development of a poul- 
try farm of 28 acres. It will be de- 
voted to the production of White Ply- 
mouth Rocks and Rhode Island Red 
fowls, with specialization in baby 
chicks, ready-to-lay pullets and brown 
eggs. 

19 B.S.—Harlo P. Beals is farm 
bureau agent for Otsego County with 
headquarters at Cooperstown. 

19 B.S.—Edwin W. Biederman is 
engaged in farm paper advertising 
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work with A. H. Billingslea, eastern 
representative for several well-known 
western farm papers. Biederman has 
been assigned the territory in the vi- 
cinity of New York City. 

719 B.S.—Russell R. Drake is cash- 
ier for the Nevada-California Power 
Company and is located at Tonopah, 
Nevada. Prior to May 1 he was em- 
ployed with the Southern Sierra Pow- 
er Company, an associate concern. 

"19 B.S.—Art Simpson, who is in 
the employ of the National Surety 
Company of New York City, is living 
with Don Hoagland at 6 Montague 
Terrace, Brooklyn. 

19 Ex.—C. H. Schmitt is a tree 
surgeon working in the vicinity of 
Rutland, Vermont. His address is 79 
Davis Street, Rutland. 

20 Ex.—R. J. Greil is in commer- 
cial banking work at 249 West 80th 
Street, New York City. 

20 Ex.—C. Whittlesey Hart is 
farming in West Cornwall, Connecti- 
cut. 

20 B.S.; ’22 M.F.—On February 21 
Willard R. Hine took charge of a sub- 
station of the Southern Forest Exper- 
iment Station of the United States 
Forest Service, located at Urania, 
Louisiana, on the lands of the Urania 
Lumber Company. It has an experi- 
mental area of fifteen hundred acres, 
upon which there are present a wide 
variety of Southern species. 

°20 B.S.—Don Hoagland, one time 
business manager of THE COUNTRY- 
MAN, is running down advertising for 
College Publications represented by 
Roy Barnhill Incorporated. Don 
says, “If any of my Cornell friends 
will look me up in New York City I 
will blow them to lunch at the Cor- 
nell Club.” 

’°20 B.S.—R. G. Knapp is working 
his father’s farm at Port Byron. 

20 B.S.—A. A. Krause is now reg- 
istered in the New York Law School. 
His address is 238 Jersey Street, New 
Brighton. 

720 W.C.—George L. Dale is en- 
ployed on the Breidablick Farm at 
Waddington, West Virginia. 

’20 B.S.—V. M. Manoukian is farm 
ing on the United States Indian 
School farm at Mount Pleasant, Mich- 
igan. Diversified farming is prac- 
ticed with special attention to dairy- 
ing. 

’20 B.S.—Evans L. Pierce conducts 
a fruit and produce marketing bus- 
iness in Buffalo. His address is 45 
West Mohawk Street. 

’20 B.S.—E. C. Smith has left his 
position as assistant county agricul- 
tural agent in Columbia County to go 
to Oneida County as farm bureau 
leader. 
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’20 B.S.—Miss Irene Brewster is 
teaching in a high school in Schenec- 
tady this year. 

720 Ex.—Holland H. Smith is man- 
ager of three farms for E. Lyman 
Smith near Parish. 

20 B.S., 21 M.¥.—Charles W. Ten 
Eick reports that he has moved north 
from Louisiana and is now located in 
Wilmington, North Carolina. He is 
still with James D. Lacey and Com- 
pany, timberland factors, of New 
York City. His home address is 50 
Morningside Avenue, New York City. 

20 B.S.—Everett W. Line, saies 
manager of the North American 
Fruit Exchange, is now located in 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, and may 
be addressed in care of the Feder- 
ated Fruit and Vegetable Growers. 

20 B.S., ’21 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. 
William Littlewood announce the ar- 
rival of William Jr., on May 3. Mrs. 
Littlewood was “Dot” Cushman of the 
class of ’21. The Littlewood home is 
at Ridgewood, New Jersey. 

20 B.S., ’22 M.S.—Charles H. Mer- 
chant has accepted a position in the 
Agricultural College of Utah. He will 
be assistant professor in charge of the 
department of agricultural economics. 
Mr. Merchant has done some excep- 
tionally good work as instructor in 
marketing at Cornell during the past 
year. His new work will be similar 
to that he has had in charge here. 

720 Ex.—wW. E. Michel is with the 
Deer Floriculture Company at River- 
ton, New Jersey. 

20-23 Sp.—I. W. Nadler is now 
field representative of the Tioga Mill 
and Elevator Company with head- 
quarters at Waverly. 

’21 B.S.—D. S. Beam is engaged in 
the flour and feed milling business. 
The firm is called The Beam Milling 
Company and have stores located at 
Hemlock, Livonia, and Lakeville. Mr. 
Beam manufactures his own dairy 
and poultry feeds according to his 
own formulae. 


21 B.S.—“Bennie” Benentt, who is 
with the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, was selected as one of the 
party of a commission investigating 
beet sugar costs. Their investigation 
will take them to the states of Mich- 
igan, Iowa, Colorado and California 
and will extend thruout the fall and 
early winter. 

"21 ~+B.S., ’23 M.A.—Hempstead 
Castle, who has been assistant in bot- 
any, has been engaged to teach biol- 
ogy in the New Haven High School, 
New Haven, Connecticut. His ad- 
dress is 367 Elm Street. 


21 Ex.—Mrs. L. M. Hetherington 


(Marion Kennedy) is in Foochow, 
China. 
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“I was only eighteen then, my dear.” ‘A 


“But you’ve the same smile now,Grand- 
mother—it’s hardly a day older.” 


Beautiful teeth are treasures increasing- 
ly precious as the years slip by. To go 
smiling through your years, choose a 
dentifrice that is safe—one that pre- 


serves the natural beauty of your teeth. | 
; 










Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is safe 
because it “washes” and polishes; does 
not scratch or scour your delicate tooth 
enamel. It cleans teeth thoroughly and 
that is all any tooth paste or 
powder can do. LargeTube 25c. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 


CLEANS 
oO sae eS eo 
RIGHT WAY 
ACE ened cts ate 
DATS Yeast Cola 

or Scour 
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“Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 


721 B.S.—wWalter F. Herr is a_ charge of one of the new stores of 
dealer in automatic oil-burning ma-_ F. G. Shattuck and Company. 
chinery at 409 College Avenue, ’21 W.C.—Jack Turner, who is su- 


Ithaca. perintendent of the H. C. Frick Es- 


721 B.S.—Mary A. Miller has been 
working for Shraft and Company of 
New York City. She expects to take 


tate poultry farm, at Southern Hami'- 
ton, Massachusetts, announces his 
marriage on April 29. 
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Making Ditches With Dynamite 


eo THE HOLES: Lay out the course of the ditch ac- 

cording to the general slope of the land. Next, fire one or 
two test shots to ascertain the best depth and spacing of the 
holes to contain the dynamite. 


For ditches up to three and a half feet deep, the holes should 
be about 24 to 30 inches in depth and 18 to 24 inches apart. 
If the ditch is to be wider than eight feet, make two parallel 
rows of holes, thirty inches between rows. 


If the soil is swampy, use an ordinary tamping rod; if hard, 
use a sharp crowbar for making holes. 


Now that du Pont Straight Dynamite is low freezing, success- 
ful ditching operations can be carried on with this explosive 
the year around. 50% or 60% strength should be used. 
Du Pont Dumorite is the most economical explosive for 
stump-blasting and tree-planting. 


We shall be glad to send any student or graduate, free 

upon request, a copy of the ‘‘Farmers’ Handbook of 

Explosives’? containing full information on the use of 
explosives for all kinds of agricultural work. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Equitable Building 
New York, N. Y. 


DYNAMITE 


for DITCHING - STUMPING - TREE PLANTING 
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‘Apollo 


Sold by weight Roofing Products 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 
“for farm buildings—Tin Roofs for residences. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets not ony excel for Roofing and 
Siding purposes, but are specially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Spouting, 
and all exposed sheet metal work. KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL Roofing Tin 
Plates are unequaled. Sold by leading dealers. Look for the Keystone 
Ze added below regular brands. Shall wesend our‘*BetterBuildings’ "booklet? 


. AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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21 B.S.—John L. Dickinson, Jr., is 
in charge of the seed department of 
the Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
change, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
He also assists in putting over a 
feed pool whereby the farmers of New 
England enter their season’s require- 
ments of dairy ration in the summer 
and the ingredients are purchased by 
the Exchange on the low price of sum- 
mer and delivered during the winter. 
This gives the farmer the benefit of 
the usual difference of price. Last 
year’s sales amounted to 40,000 tons. 
Dickinson’s address is 122 Chestnut 
Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

’21 B.S.—Miss Irene Zapf and Miss 
Florence Zapf (’24 B.S.) have had 
charge of the Ithaca Preventorium 
this summer. 

21 B.S.—“‘Spuds” Dumond has re- 
signed his position as assistant exten- 
sion instructor and goes to the Scien- 
tific Museum, at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, on October 1. He will oc- 
cupy a position of curator and will 
have charge of work with young peo- 
ple visiting the museum. 

21 B.S., ’22 M.F.—Professor Paul 
A. Herbert was married on August 3 
to Grace Elizabeth Smith, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Smith of 
Ithaca. The couple will live in East 
Lansing, Michigan, where Herbert is 
a member of the faculty of the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College. 


721 B.S.—C. R. Keller is working 
for the Standard Oil Company of 
New York. His addres sis 1539 Onei- 
da Street, Utica. 

’21 B.S.—Mary Ives Morgan and 
Carl Wilhelm Nordgren were married 
August 14 at the bride’s home in 
Ithaca. They will make their home at 
High Falls, where Mr. Nordgren is 
manager of a farmer’s supply store. 

21 B.S.—Margaret W. Morrow 
(Mrs. J. A. Pope) died on July 31 
at the Ithaca City Hospital. 


’21 B.S.—Announcement has been 
made of the engagement of Lillian 
Northrop to Walter W. Simonds. 

21 B.S.—C. Chandler Ross is man- 
aging a 550-acre general farm at 
Bristol, Pennsylvania. 

721 B.S.—Miss Marcia Schenck is 
cafeteria and house director in the 
Y. W. C. A., 50th Street, corner 10th 
Avenue, New York City. 

21 B.S.—Ralph Thompson and wife 
announce the birth of a son, born last 
August. “Tommy” operates an orange 
grove at Winter Haven, Florida. 

21 B.S.—Edward S. Treese is su- 
perintendent of the Tryon Farm, 
Bradford, Massachusetts. 

21 B.S., ’23 B.S—F. Allen Wickes 
is leaving Spencerport to teach agri- 
culture in Livingston Manor. He will 
be succeeded in his former position 
by Stephen T. Stanton. 

"22 M.F.—W. B. Apgar is doing 
general timber work in the employ of 
the United States Forest Service. 
His address is Du Noir, Wyoming. 
’22 B.S.—Clarence G. Bradt is now 
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County Farm Bureau Agent in Sche- 
nectady County with headquarters at 
Schenectady. 

’22 B.S.—Frederick H. Bond has 
resigned as teacher of vocational ag- 
riculture at Belfast to accept a posi- 
tion as spray demonstration agent in 
Oswego County. He may be ad- 
dressed at the Farm Bureau Office, 
Oswego. 

’22 B.S.—D. C. Brown is doing in- 
spection work for the Western New 
York Fruit Growers Co-operative 
Packing Association, Inc. 

"22 Ex.—L. A. Codner and his 
father are running a large poultry 
farm at 313 Main Street, Owego. 

722 B.S.—C. C. Davis has accepted 
the position of assistant county agent 
of Erie County. 

722 B.S.—Samuel Merrill Foster is 
exploring fruit regions and studying 
conditions in California. He may be 
reached at 527 Cedar Avenue, Long 
Beach, California. 

’22 Ex.—Forde Fonda is an em- 
ployee at the Hardus Manufacturing 
Plant at Cobleskill. His home is at 
Sharon Springs. 





722 B.S.—George J. Jennings is 
manager of a stock farm which be- 
longs to him and his brother. His 
address is Garrison, Missouri. 

’22 B.S.—B. H. Stapleton is north- 
ern representative for the G. L. F. in 
this state. Mr. Stapleton’s address is 
Mannsville. 

722 B.S.—John Swartz is farming 
at Hamilton, Ohio. 

°22 M.S.A.; 22 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Alvan C. Thompson (Hazel E. 
Wright ’22) announce the birth of 
their daughter, Mary Elizabeth, on 
April 12. Their address is changed 
to R. D. 1, Tal!madge, Ohio. 

’22 M.S.—F. G. C. Troke and Tan- 
aka Takayoski are leaving June 1 to 
take positions et the Gypsy Moth lab- 
oratories at Mellows Highlands, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

722 B.S.—Seymour Vaughn is 
teaching agriculture in the High 
School of Trumansburg. 

22 Ex.—Walter R. Berger has a 
15-acre fruit farm at Wellgemar, 
West Dover, Ohio. Mr. Berger has 
10 acres in tree fruits and the remain- 
der is in small fruits and berries. He 
is developing poultry as a sideline. 

22 B.S.—Clifford M. Buck, for- 
mer circulation manager of THE 
COUNTRYMAN, reports everything as 
going fine in his farming enterprise 
at Salt Point. 

22 B.S.—Elizabeth C. Cooley is 
working this summer as dietitian in 
the Deaconess Hospital, Bozeman, 
Montana. She lives at 503 West 
Cleveland Avenue. 

22 B.S.—Roy D. Gibbs is succeed- 
ing Hugh Cosline as teacher of agri- 
culture in the Dean High School at 
Gouverneur. 

22 B.S.—Frances Griswold (Mrs. 
EK. J. Hutchinson) is in training in 
the Presbyterian Hospital School for 





You Freshmen Probably 
Can’t Answer This— 


“What is the best milk produc- 


rete feed?’’—so we'll tell you; then 


when your Prof asks the same 
question you'll have a correct re- 
ply all ready and waiting. 


Here it is: “Protein is the part 
of a feed that produces most of the 
milk. DIAMOND CORN GLUTEN 
MEAL has 40% protein (often more) 
available for milk production. 
DIAMOND'S cost is such that every 
dollar invested gets you more real 
milk-making protein than you can 
get from a dollar’s worth of any 
other feed. Therefore DIAMOND 
leads the list.”,—Q. E. D. 


Tell that to your Prof and get 
ve iy 


(If any old grads are reading this 
we apologize for boring them with 
facts they’ve known for years. ) 


IN EVERY LIVE DEALER’S STOCK 


AND 


EVERY GOOD DAIRY RATION 


Meet us at the National Dairy Show ( Booth 33). 


ma Protein 23 Protein 


Hee KIHLICHKS Refining Co. 


New York Chicago 
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Nursing, 37 East 71st Street, New 
York City. 

22 B.S.—Clara Loveland is an as- 
sistant in the Blue Bowl Cafeteria, 68 
West 39th Street, New York City. 

22 B.S.—Sara R. Merritt is now 
head of Research Department of Met- 
abolism in the Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York City. 

22 B.S.—“Bill” Skinner writes us 
that he is engaged in dairy work at 
Mamaroneck. His address is 122 
Railroad Avenue. 

22 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Alvan C. 
Thompson of Tallmadge, Ohio, an- 
nounce the birth of a daughter, Mary 
Elizabeth, on April 12. 

722 B.S.—Sterling H. Emerson is 
doing graduate work in genetics at 
the University of Michigan and is as- 
sisting in botany. His address is 1014 
Cornwall Place, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

’22 B.S.—H. A. R. Huschke, a for- 
mer business manager of THE COUN- 
TRYMAN, has recently been appointed 
advertising representative of the 
Dairymen’s League News. He may 
be reached at 120 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

’22 B.S.—Joe Morrison is running 
a farm near Phelps. 
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22 B.S.—Forrest Wright is in- 
structor in the Colorado State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 


23 B.S.—“Ted” Baldwin is bent on 
seeing a bit of the world and has em- 
barked on a voyage as an able-bodied 
seaman with hopes of circumnavigat- 
ing this old globe. 


23 B.S.—Mrs. Gladys F. Barkley is 
assistant home bureau manager with 
headquarters at Rochester. 

23 B.S.—Margaret Bateman is 
teaching home economics in Roveau, 
South Africa. 

’23 B.S.—Maurine K. Beals is in- 
structor in millinery and clothing in 
the Junior High School, Rochester. 

’23 B.S.—Florence Becker is home 
demonstration agent in Sullivan 
County. 

23 B.S.—Miss Winifred Bly and 
Mr. Orson Rupert Robson were mar- 
ried on June 9th. 

23 B.S.—“Ed” Bower is located 
with the Starkey farms, at Morris- 
ville, Pennsylvania. This is the sec- 
ond largest truck farm in the United 
States, so that his position as assist- 
ant superintendent covers consider- 
able ground. 





R. A. Heggie & 
Bro. Co. 
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’23 B.S.—Glenn Bretch is teaching 
agriculture ‘in Clymer High School. 

’23 B.S.—Lela Hower is teaching 
foods in the Junior High School, 
Hazelton, Pennsylvania. 

’23 B.S.—Lee Huey is assistant in 
agriculture at Sherburne High School. 

23 B.S.—Seth Jackson was among 
those who embarked on the Leviathan 
for her maiden voyage this summer. 

23 B.S.—A. P. Jahn is in the United 
States Forest Service at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

23 B.S.—Clara Jones is teaching 
homemaking in Homer. 

’23 B.S.—Olive Jones is a nutrition 
worker with the Southwestern Divi- 
sion of the American Red Cross, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

23 B.S.—“Jack” Kilby is in the 
employ of the R. T. Jones Lumber 
Company at North Tonawanda. 

723 B.S.—Elsie A. Krey is spend- 
ing the winter at her home in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

23 B.S.—Milton H. Fish is chemist 


and bacteriologist for the Phoenix 
Cheese Company. He is staying at 
344 North Milwaukee Street, Ply- 


mouth, Wisconsin. 








Fraternity Jewelers 





136 East State St. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


We Print the Countryman 


E. E. ATKINSON 
122 SOUTH TIOGA STREET 


The Atkinson Press 
PRINTING 


Prompt Service 


Fraternity and Commercial Work 
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What 
They 
Wear 

Everywhere 








Society 
Brand 


Clothes 


And what makes 
them unique, dif- 
ferent from all 
other clothes, and 
the standard of 
good taste in 
men’s attire, is 
their cut. 

































Suits 
Top Coats 
and 
Overcoats 


that are different 


ARROW KNOX 
SHIRTS and 
STETSON 
EXCLUSIVE HATS 
NECKWEAR $5 to $10 


BROWN & BROWN 


142 East State Street 


You get style, quality and courteous atten- 
tion here. 
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STRAND THEATRE 


September 27th to 29th 


FIVE ACTS KEITH VAUDEVILLE 


Sept. 30th to Oct. 3rd 


“MAIN ST.” 


The 
Hill Drug Store 


BIG BEN ALARM CLOCKS 
WATERMAN’S PENS 
BATH TOWELS 
TOILET ARTICLES 
PRESCRIPTIONS 


C. W. DANIELS, Pharmacist 
328 College Avenue 
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23 B. S.—Florence Foster has been 
assistant manager of the Braeside 
Tea Room at Homer during the past 
summer. 

23 B.S.—Marjorie Hannifan is 
teaching homemaking in the Junior 
High School, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

23 B.S.—J. B. Hartnett is working 
for the Taylor Crate and Lumber 
Company in Buffalo. 

’23 B.S.—Carolyn Hellar is teach- 
ing domestic science in the Parker 
High School at Clarence. 

’23 B.S.—Gertrude Hicks is assist- 
ant to Bertha Foord in the Lincklaen 
House, Cazenovia. 

23 B.S.—Alice Davison is teach- 
ing foods and sewing in the graded 
schools of Hazleton, Pennsylvania. 

’°23 B.S.—Dorothy DeLany is assist- 
ant home demonstration agent in 
Oneida County, and may be reached 
at the Y. W. C. A., Utica. 

23 B.S.—Elsa Ernst is teaching 
sewing and clothing in the schools of 
Hazelton, Pennsylvania. 

’23 B.S.—Marion Fish is instructor 
in clothing in the Jefferson Junior 
High School, Rochester. 

’23 B.S.—Helen E. Brown is assist- 
ant in the home conomics bookkeeping 
office, Cornell University. 
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’23B.S.—R. I. Doig is teaching agri- 
culture at Edmeston. 

23 B.S.—Evelyn G. Coe is field nu- 
trition worker with the East Harlem 
Nursing and Health Demonstration, 


354 East 116th Street, New York City. 


23 B.S.—Jack Curry has been ap- 
pointed an assistant in the forestry 
department. 

23 B.S.—Frances Davis is teaching 
vocational homemaking in Hammonds- 
port. 

23 B.S.—H. B. Davis very ably 
filled a vacancy as county agent in 
Wyoming County, caused by the ill- 
ness of R. L. MeNitt, the county agent 
during the summer. 

23 B.S.—“‘Chil” Leonard spent the 
summer in England and Germany and 
is returning this fall to do graduate 
study in English. 

23 B.S.—George Lumsden is with 
the New York Telephone Company 
with headquarters in New York City. 
He is field inspecting agent for the 
purchase of poles. 

23 B.S.—E. F. Martin is teaching 
agriculture at Hogansburg on the St. 
Regis Indian Reservation. 

23 B.S.—“‘Matty” Mattison has en- 
listed in the United States Marine 
Corps. 





The Tompkins 
County 
National Bank 


87 Years 


Same Location 
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23 B.S.—May Mattson is teaching 
homemaking and biology at Trumans- 
burg. 

23 B.S.—William Guy Meal and 
Myrtle Inman of Ludlowville were 
married on July 25 in Buffalo. They 
will reside at 412 South Albany St., 
Ithaca. Guy is junior extension lead- 
er of Tompkins County. 

’23 B.S.—Helen Mees is in training 
for a nurse at Syracuse. 

23 B.S.—Lillian Miller is teaching 
foods in the 7th and 8th grades at 
Newburgh. 

23. +B.S.—Gertrude Munford is 
teacing homemaking at Fort Plain. 

23) «=B.S.—“Bill” Norman, who 
left the University before the end of 
the term to become assistant county 
agricultural agent in Niagara 
County, has recently been appointed 
agent in Tompkins County to suc- 
ceed V. B. Blatchly. 

23 B.S.—Ken Paine, who left us 
so much of a sudden last June, is 
now making good at the job of assist- 
ant county manager of Chautauqua 
County. Probably it is because he is 
showing some of that same aggres- 
siveness which won a place for him on 
our last year’s varsity lacrosse team. 
Address him at Jamestown. 


OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHER 


Class 1924 


“GREETINGS” 


Make your appointments for 


Senior Photographs 


as early as possible 


Where do You Keep Your Account ? 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 


306 East State St. 


Ithaca 


Dial 2524 


1548 Broadway 
New York 
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In silence, in swiftness, in sturdiness, the L. C. 
Smith Typewriter is unexcelled. No other writing 
mechanism interposes fewer obstacles between the 
thought of the executive and its expression in type. 


We Rent, Sell and Exchange 
J. E. VAN NATTA 


Phone 2915 


Opposite Ithaca Hotel 














HOTO-ENGRAVING: The plates from 
which the illustrations in this publica- 
tion are printed were made by the Photo- 
Engraving Process. 
Ninety-five percent of all illustrations used 
today are Photo-Engraved. 


HOTO-ENGRAVED plates are roughly 

divided into two classifications, halftone 

and line. The reproduction of a photograph 

or drawing, in wash or oil, is called a half- 

tone. Line engravings, sometimes called line 

cuts, zine etchings and zincs, are reproduc- 
tions from drawings in pen and ink. 


HOTO-ENGRAVING came into general 
use about 35 years ago gradually sup- 
planting wood engraving as a means of con- 
veying pictures to the printed page. The 
process has made wonderful progress and is 
now the universal means for reproducing il- 
lustrations that are to be printed. 


LTHOUGH photographic methods are 

the basis of the process, it is by no 
means a mechanical one, and the craftsman 
who does not possess a highly-developed pic- 
ture sense will surely fail to reproduce faith- 
fully, the work of the artist or photographer. 


T is by this process that the beautiful color 
illustrations, and reproductions from 
paintings, seen in magazines and catalogues, 
are made possible, and incidentally, this proc- 
ess was invented and developed by Mr. Ives 
at Cornell University. 


HIS is the first of a series of stories about 
Photo-Engraving. In the next issue we 
will try to be a little more specific, and tell 
what a line engraving is, how it is used and 
how it is made. In the meantime we will be 
glad to welcome anyone interested at our 
plant. where he can see the actual operations 
of this interesting and valuable art. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. ITHACA,NY. 








ITHACA ENGRAVING CO. 
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23 B.S.—F. E. Payne is assistant 
county agent for Monroe County. 

23 B.S.—‘‘Polly” Peplinski, former 
Women’s Editor of THE COUNTRYMAN, 
is cafeteria director and instructor in 
the High School at Troy. 

’23 B.S.—A. J. Powers has been es- 
tablishing bacteriological units for 
the Borden’s Milk Company at their 
various plants during the past sum- 
mer. He may be reached c/o C. H. 
Marchussen, Borden Farm Products 
Company, Hudson Street, New York 
City. 

723 B.S.—Ruth Preston has been 
assisting Mary Hersey and Hazel 
Kidder in their cafeteria in Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, the past summer. 

23 B.S.—“‘Pete” Righter, after 
spending the summer with the Gould 
Paper Company, has returned to study 
for his master’s degree in forestry. 

23 B.S.—Dorothy Ronto is assist- 
ant in the Cooperative Cafeteria, 52 
East 25th Street, New York City. 

23 B.S.—‘Jack” Fleming is leav- 
ing his present position as city editor 
of the Springfield Union to assist 
“Russ” Lord at Ohio State Univer- 
sity in agricultural extension service. 
His new position is regarded as that 
of an extension specialist, which pur- 
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poses to aid county agents and local 
leaders with their news enterprises. 
As it happens, both “Jack” and 
“Russ” are former ‘editors of THE 
COUNTRYMAN. 

’23 B.S—Emma S. Roseboom has 
been in charge of home bureau work 
in Tompkins County thru the summer 
during the absence of the manager, 
Vera McCrea. 

23 + B.S.—Elizabeth Ryckman is 
teaching four-year homemaking in 
Machias. 

23 B.S.—“‘Warry” Sarle is prin- 
cipal of a school in Iowa. 

’23 B.S.—Mercedes M. Seaman is 
assistant in the Home Economics Caf- 
eteria, Cornell University. 

’23 B.S.—R. Slockbower is in the 
United States Forest Service in the 
Modoc National Forest in California. 

’°23 B.S.—Paul K. Springer is teach- 
ing at Hannibal. 

23 B.S.—‘Johnny” Vandervort is 
extension poultry leader for Orange 
County. His experience on our last 
year’s varsity track team ought to 
help him keep things running. He 
says that he expects to drive to Mid- 
diectown every once in awhile (with a 
truck), to collect all of his mail. 

’23 B.S.—Dorothy Voorhees is with 
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the Red Cross in Texas as a nutri- 
tion specialist. 

’23 B.S.—Doris Wadsworth is field 
nutrition worker with the East Har- 
lem Nursing and Health Demonstra- 
tion, 354 East 116th Street, New York 
City. 

23 B.S.—“Bill” Wigsten is some- 
where in the western hemisphere, but 
just where, only he knows. He started 
out last June on an extended “tour” 
of the country, to be gone for many 
months, but as the saying goes, “A 
good penny always turns up.” 

23 B.S.—“Phil” Wakeley is assist- 
ant in forestry and at the same time 
is taking graduate work for his M. F. 
degree. 

23 B.S—J. S. White is asistant 
county agent for Chenango County. 

23 B.S.—“Doc” White is in the 
United States Forest Service in the 
Pisjah Forest, North Carolina. 

723) B.S.—“‘Whit’”’ Whittaker has 
been appointed assistant in the dairy 
department for the coming year. He 
will devote part time to graduate 
work. 

23 B.S.—Margaret Younglove is 
teaching foods in the 7th and 8th 
grades and continuation school, Hor 
nell. 


Catalogs 


Norton Printing Co. 


THE N. P. C. PRESS 


317 East State St. 
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Winter Courses in Agriculture at Cornell 


Practical farm courses 
for farm-reared boys 
from eighteen to eighty 


There are several new courses 

—on swine, sheep 

beef cattle and horses—and one 

on educational problems in New York 


These are some of the newer courses; 

all the good old ones are continued— 

dairy cattle, animals, fertilizers, milk and milk 
products, insects, crops, the farm busi- 

ness, flowers, the woodlot, plant diseases, 

fruit, poultry, machinery, soils, vegetables 


Free to residents of New York State 


From November 7 to February 17 
with two weeks vacation at Christmas 


Write to the Secretary, College of Agriculture 
Ithaca, NewYork 





Of first importance | | Customed Tailored 


Clothes 


to every student is the condi- 


tion of his or her eyes. At the The high class tailoring that I put into 
every suit I make, combined with the care- 
first hint of trouble consult us. ful measuring to your individual figure, 
is positive assurance of a perfect fit—a 
We make examinations, fit fit that means style and comfort. 
glasses, fill prescriptions and I have a full line of Fall and Winter Sam- 
ples to select from—Domestic and Im- 
give a general optical service. ported. 


a Zach Dutky 


Merchant Tail 
Wilson & Burchard erchant Tailor 


College Avenue 
208 E. State Street 


Full dress suits and Tuxedos for hire 
Cleaning, Pressing & Repairing Neatly Done 
CONTRACTS WRITTEN 


*‘We grind our own lenses” 
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ROTHSCHILD BROS. 


A Store to Satisfy Every Requirement 


Furnishings For Your Room 


Pictures Banners Pillows 


Study Lamps Blotters 
Desk Accessories 


Towels Towel Bars 
Laundry Bags Alarm Clocks 


Fashionable Apparel for 
Young Men 


Men’s Furnishings of Quality 
Popularly Priced 


ROTHSCHILD BROS. 
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BRISK BLAZE IN BASEMENT 
BURNS ROBERTS CASEMENT 





Spark from Wheel Probable Cause 
Windows Utilized As Exits 





It was a hot day on July 24,— 
at least, so it seemed to a lone 
workman engaged in overseeing the 
pouring out of a drum of disinfect- 
ing fluid in the basement of Roberts 
Hall. He shifted the steel truck in 
order that the fluid flow more easily. 
A flash, a tiny spark, and things start- 
ed happening without more ado. Cur- 
iously enough there was no audible 
explosion, although the blazing con- 
tents were quickly scattered about 
the basement. Dense clouds of black, 
billowy smoke quickly filled the hall 
ways and light tongues of flame shot 
here and there about the woodwork 
or licked eagerly at the window cas- 
ings. 

Building Quickly Deserted 


A generous sprinkling of curly 
heads, followed closely by their own- 
ers, appeared at the windows, out of 
which they scrambled as nimbly as 
long skirts and the excitement of the 
moment would permit, forgetting for 
the time being that dignity which is 
the inherent pose of the Ag stenog- 
arpher. Those on the second and 
third floors made a less hasty though 
sudden exit across the top of the 
loggias connecting Dairy and Stone 
Hall with Roberts, and thus were de- 
prived of an opportunity to leap nim- 
bly into the midst of a group of ex- 
pectant Ithaca firemen—who had by 
this time arrived—accorded the more 
fortunate occupants of the main 
floor. 


Fire Raises Dickens 


But for the able and effective 
work of E. T. Hiscock, and Carl Dick- 
ens, employees of the College, who 
persisted in a heated argument with 
the fire, using as a “big stick” the liq- 
uid contents of a nearby standpipe, 
Roberts Hall surely would have gone 
“up the flue” with a resulting loss of 
many a priceless and irreplaceable 
scientific collection. As it was, in 
less than a half hour after the first 
wild shriek of the Ithaca fire siren 
had interrupted the mid-day melody 
of the library chimes, the last spark 
had passed out cold in the face of the 
wet reception accorded it by Ithaca’s 
water workers. 

So hot were the flames that the 
metal casings of a telephone cable, 
running along the basement ceiling, 
were melted; the individual wires fus- 
ing together in the intense heat; and 
protruding corners of stone masonry 
neatly rounded off; while a pair of 
warped hinges, on which a few pieces 
of charcoal swung aimlessly, consti- 
tuted the earthly remains of the door 
opening into the purchasing depart- 
ment. These offices were burned clean. 

The greatest loss accompanied the 
burning of several boxes of new bul- 
letins awaiting distribution through- 
out the state. Because of the close- 
ness with which the “archives” of ear- 





TO OLD AND NEW 





“The faculty of the College 
extends a hearty welcome to 
the entering students. - I think 
the members of the staff antici- 
pate the reopening of college and 
the fresh contacts with an en- 
thusiasm scarcely less than that 
of eager students. This is in- 
evitable with a body of ear- 
nest teachers. Each returning 
year brings new friendships and 
new opportunities for students 
and faculty alike. 

“Our first interest in the mem- 
bers of the student body is that 
they shall gain the greatest 
from their studies and their as- 
sociations. By insisting on high 


standards of scholarship and the 
recognition that the claims of 
study always come first, the fac- 
ulty loses nothing in its sym- 
pathy with many of the extra- 


curricular activities which en- 
gage the hearty participation of 
students. 

“Cornell seeks an educational 
experience for its student body 
which will culminate in the high- 
ness, and moral fitness of its 
graduates for the serious tasks 
of life. We want to serve the 
whole man, in all of his na- 
ture and all of his powers. It 
is our business to turn out 
persons who will contribute to 
the best rural citizenship and 
help to enrich country life. 
Whether an individual student 
enlarges his capacities, broad- 
ens his sympathies, and ennobles 
his character while here depends 
primarily on himself. He will find 
the faculty ready to cooperate 
to that end if he will do his part. 
It is to such a cooperative under- 
taking that we welcome the in- 
coming students, new and old.” 

—A. R. MANN 


liest bulletins were stacked, only the 
backs were charred leaving the con- 
tents readable though water soaked 
and stained. Although the water in 
the basement rose to such an extent 
that all firemen were equipped with 
hip boots and water-wings, because of 
the age-old tendency of water to run 
down hill, probable damage from this 
source was practically nil. The work 
in the upper offices was but slightly 
interrupted and acitvities were re- 
sumed as soon as the rooms were clear 
of smoke. 


A BIT OF LANDSCAPING 


Work has been started on the grad- 
ing of the walks and grounds around 
the An Hus and new Dairy buildings, 
for which the legislature appropriated 
$15,000 last year. 


Number 1 


NEW DAIRY BUILDING TO BE 
DEDICATED ON OCTOBER 13 





World’s Dairy Congress, National 
Show Prefaces Impressive Ceremony 





If preparations for an event may be 
taken as an indication of its impor- 
tance, the World’s Dairy Congress 
held October 2-10, combined with the 
annual meeting of the National Dairy 
Show, to be followed by the dedica- 
tion of our own new dairy building— 
the largest and most completely equip- 
ped of its kind in this country—prom- 
ises to be the greatest gathering of 
its kind ever held in this country. The 
Congress opens October 2 in Washing- 
ton with the welcoming of some 135 
delegates from foreign countries, not 
to mention a legion of representatives 
from nearly every State in the Union. 


Dedication to Follow Dairy Show 


Following the opening of the Con- 
gress in Washington, the National 
Dairy Show, which is held in Syra- 
cuse, October 5-13, will claim the at- 
tention of the delegates on these dates, 
following which a large number plan 
to be present at the dedication of the 
New Dairy building, which impor- 
tant event is scheduled to take place 
at 10 o’clock, October 13. 


Notable Speakers 
The list of speakers will include 
Governor Smith, President Livingston 
Farrand, Dean H. L. Russell of the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, and 
a member of the foreign delegates at 
the Congress. Dean A. R. Mann will 
also give a brief talk in his usual in- 
teresting style. The dedication is to 
be presided over by Professor W. A. 
Stocking, retiring head of the dairy 

department at the College. 


CORNELL MEN TO REPRESENT 
STATE AT DAIRY CONGRESS 


Dean A. R. Mann and Professor W. 
A. Stocking have been chosen by Gov- 
ernor Smith to represent New York 
State at the meeting of the Worlds 
Dairy Congress to be held in Washing- 
ton, October 2, at which meeting Pro- 
fessors Guthrie and Brew of the dairy 
department will be the representatives 
of the National Creamery Butter As- 
sociation and the American Dairy 
Science Association respectively. 


AG VIRTUALLY VICELESS 





Three vices have been outgrown in 
the College of Agriculture. * Vice-Di- 
rector Maurice C. Burritt ’10 becomes 
director of extension, and Vice-Dean 
Cornelius Betten becomes dean of 
resident instruction. The title of vice- 
director of reesarch, formerly held 
by Dr. William H. Chandler, has been 
changed to director, and is held by 
Dr. Roscoe W. Thatcher. 
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OLD WORLD ALL IT’S CRACKED 
UP TO BE, SAY DOMECONERS 





Miss Rose and Miss Van Rensaelaer 
Find Much of Interest There 


In April of this year, Professor 
Flora Rose, of the home economics 
department, left for Belgium to devote 
five months to a study of the nutri- 
tion of school children in Belgium. 
Three months later Professor Martha 
Van Rensaelaer, of the same depart- 
ment, also left to study the possi- 
bilities of a higher education for wo- 
men in Belgium. Both women made 
the trip at the request of Herbert 
Hoover, head of the Belgium Relief 
Commission. 

A few extracts from the many in- 
teresting letters written to members 
of the department, by them, while in 
Belgium have fortunately been se- 
cured for publication in this issue. 

Miss Rose, soon after her arrival, 
writes :— 

“The trees would interest you. They 
trim them and top them way down and 
then the branches grow again. The 
parts they cut off, they bind into bun- 
dles of faggotts .. .. .. 

In Paris:— 

“Pedestrians are fined for getting 
themselves run over . 

And later :— 

“All Belgian children suck com- 
forters. They call them “suzettes.” I 
saw three children as old as two or 
three years tugging away at a su- 
zette .. .. 

“Each year the milk men buy cows 
from Holland just after they are 
fresh. They keep them for a year or 
until the milk production falls off and 
then sell them to the butcher .. .. ..” 


Washday—for the Curbstones 


“I wish you could see the way they 
keep their sidewalks clean. The wo- 
men scrub them at least once a week 
on their hands and knees. Then they 
mop and brush up the curb and their 
little section of the street . 

“Amazing as it may seem there are 
more men teachers in Belgium than 
women.” 

While from Miss Van Rensaelaer’s 
letters, we quote :— 

“The rest, is doing me good as is evi- 
denced by the fact that a man about 
my age started to talk with me and 
then glancing up said, ‘Excuse me, I 
thought you were my daughter.’ I 
thanked him but he did not see the 
joke which was again in my fa- 
|. id 


A Great Mistake 


“Before I arrived Miss Harrison 
dictated a letter to her Belgium ste- 
nographer in English. She mentioned 
the 12 greatest women in the United 
States. Great meant in her language 
only large, so the office force awaited 
the coming of one of the largest wo- 
men in America. When I arrived the 
stenographer confessed her surprise, 
saying she thought Miss Rose was 
large and could not understand why 
they thought I was.’ 

While in Brussels a punctured tire 
on the automobile in which Miss Van 
Rensaelaer and Miss Rose were rid- 
ing brought forth the following com- 
ment :— 

“In a few moments the crowd as- 
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Do you remember that gently 
sloping hill in front of Prexy 
Schurman’s house, and how the 
kids tobogganed all the way 
down to Sibley, on snowy win- 
ter afternoons? If they do it 
this winter, they’ll be traveling 
right fast, for the slope has be- 
come a sheer drop from the 
new Chemistry Laboratory down 
to East Avenue. 

“The old order changeth, 
yielding place to new.” The old 
narrow crooked road has become 
wide and straighter, and the 
one-time rolling green has paid 
for the change. In keeping 
with the advance of knowledge, 
the delightful informality of the 
shady approach to Prexy’s tree- 
bounded domicile is gone, re- 
placed by an abrupt and ma- 
jestic rise to the formally tower- 
ing pillars and porticos of the 
newest stronghold of science. 

Both old and new are good. 
Irreconcilable, perhaps, but both 
express the spirit of those they 
serve. The old grads look back 
upon their college days with 
memory glamoured by time and 
fancy, and say, ‘“‘Those were the 
good old days.” The present un- 
dergrads, not being here then, 
and thus not able to see things 
as they were, look upon pres- 
ent conditions as the better and 
discount the things that were. 
Which is right? It all depends 
on the point of view. 


DO YOU REMEMBER ... ? | 





sembled around us, looking over the 
machine and its women, commenting 
on our clothes and our baggage, until 
there were 150 persons assembled and 
a policeman took charge, although it 
was a most good-natured crowd. Two 
women in a machine attract more at- 
tention than ‘two men in a boat.’”’ 


FORMER CORNELLIAN RECEIVES 
ALASKAN AG COLLEGE DEGREE 





To be the first and only (thus far) 
graduate of the Alaska Agricultural 
College and School of Mines, and to 
have an elaborate program of com- 
mencement exercises arranged for 
the event, is the distinction accorded 
John Sexton Shanly, former Cornel- 
lian, who received the degree of bach- 
elor of science in Agriculture. Shanly 
left Cornell in 1917 while a Junior 
and served overseas with the French- 
Canadian forces. He intends to re- 
main in the north country where he 
owns considerable property. 


CALIFORNIA CALLS EVERETT 


Professor G. A. Everett, of the Ex- 
tension department, and his family, 
are comfortably settled in California, 
where he expects to teach public 
speaking in the University of Cali- 
fornia while on sabbatic leave. 
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COOPERATION KEYNOTE OF 
FARMER-BANKER GATHERING 


First of Many to be Held Thruout 
State; ‘‘Doc’’ Myers Responsible 


An economic conference indicative 
of the increasing readiness on the 
part of both farmers and bankers to 
cooperate for their mutual benefit, 
was held at the College, July 23 and 
24, when the money lenders and the 
hay tossers swapped experiences in 
an effort to find om to stretch the 
little old dollar out until it covered 
the house with a fresh coat of blue 
paint or put a lightning detector atop 
the chicken roosts. 


What Was Accomplished 


Under the soothing influence of 
“Doc” Myers, our local “agecon” ex- 
pert, a number of minor difficulties 
were verbally massaged out of the 
banking system, which resulted in a 
better understanding between bank- 
ers and farmers alike. Personal con- 
tacts made while at the conference; 
the passage of a resolution endorsing 
the existing farmers cooperative or- 
ganizations; and the formulation of 
plans for similar farmer-banker con- 
ferences in each county, in the near 
future, were among the other impor- 
tant results of the meeting here. 


FRESHMAN FROLIC AT FIRST 
FRYGGU FYLGE RECEPTION 


The first meeting of Fryggu Fylga, 
in the form of a reception for new 
members will be held in home eco- 
nomics room no. 245 from 7:45 to 
9:30, October 1. The chief attrac- 
tion will be the faculty stunt, “I’m 
a Little Prairie Flower’ sung for- 
wards and backwards. Games and 
other entertainment will bring the 
new girls into friendly relations with 
the faculty members and older girls. 
By this meeting it is hoped to help 
the freshmen to appreciate the value 
of social relationship with their fel- 
low students and to introduce to them 
the various organizations of the Agri- 
cultural College. It is hoped that the 
dissolution of the Ag. Woman’s As- 
sociation will have the effect of bring- 
ing the home economics and straight 
Ag. girls together in Fryggu Fylga 
which has always been an organiza- 
tion of all of the women in Ag. 

This year Fryggu Fylga has inau- 
gurated the policy of collecting the 
annual dues of twenty-five cents at 
the time of registration instead of 
during the school year. 


THREE OF A KIND 





Three of the domicon faculty have 
been taking further work in studies, 
dear to their hearts, among the sky- 
scrapers of New York, in the midst of 
the sweltering heat of midsummer. 
They are the Misses Erma Hollen, 
Winifred Moses, and Faith Fenton, 
all of whom attended Teacher’s Col- 
elge, Columbia. Miss Beatrice Hun- 
ter was a member of the faculty at 
the College. 


ll 
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Forest Home Inn 


CSOD 


LUNCHES 


SPECIAL CATERING 


Flowers by Wire Anywhere 


DINNERS 
Through our Telegraph Delivery Serv- 

ice. You can bridge distance and send TEA DANCES 
flower greetings to friends in distant 


city, within two hours if necessary. STEAK OR CHICKEN DINNER 
This is but one phase of our complete 
service. — 


The Bool Floral Co., Inc. 


DIAL 2282 
215 E. State St. Phone 2678 


The Stvdent Lavndry Agency 


Is A Worthy Student Enterprise 


Which 
Offers The Best Laundry Service in Ithaca 


|. Daily Collections and Deliveries 
2. Thirty Days Credit 


3. A Quality of Work That is Unsurpassed 
and 


Asks For Your Support 


Phone 2023 413 College Avenue 
C. J. PECKHAM,’24 J. F. FARRAR, °'25 
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AG PROFS GET FUN AT FAIR 
SHOW MANY TRICK EXHIBITS 


Immense Crewds Throng Booths, 
Kippy Layouts Well Illustrated 


This was but one of the many ex- 
hibits which attracted widespread at- 
tention. To one side Professor Good- 
man’s faithful waterwheel—a bit of 
local color reminiscent, of last year— 
again generated the “pep” for an 
electrified kitchen, a model of domecon 
efficiency, while from a nearby booth, 
the soils department exhibited the 
advantages to be derived from the use 
of the “New York high five” fertilizer 
formulas, ably accompanied by a mul- 
titude of diagrams illustrating why 
cheap fertilizer is dear. A live cow 
and an equally live assistant along 
with a number of pictorial bossies ar- 
tistically draped about the walls, 
served to illustrate that the three 
essentials in the production of good 
milk are a clean cow and herdsman, 
carefully cleaned utensils, and proper 
cooling. A photograph of the publica- 
tions booth is printed elsewhere in this 
issue. Vegetable gardening, plant 
breeding, forestry, and the poultry de- 
partment also held forth in their usu- 
al inimitable style. 


Waterwheel Still There 


Under the broad roof of the educa- 
tional building at the State Fair, Sep- 
tember 10-15, all was excitement. Peo- 
ple squeezed, slipped, or stepped, as 
their luck demanded, in and out of the 
spacious entrance and from booth to 
booth about the crowded hall. Grouped 
about the central exhibit, illustrating 
good and bad planting around a home 
and employing the front elevation of 
a life-size house as its paramount mo- 
tive, stood an ever-changing throng, 
part of the seemingly endless chain of 
curious humanity who came, saw, and 
drifted away a bit the wiser—we hope 
—for their pains. 


RICE DRIVES GAS BUGGY 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


“Jimmy” Rice has been up to his 
old tricks again. This time he took 
bag, baggage, and family, on a six- 
thousand-mile auto trip to the balmy 
beaches of California and back. In- 
cluded in the trip westwards was a 
visit to Yellowstone National park 
and a climb up Mount Ranier with 
all sorts of mountain scenery thrown 
in for good measure. Recent ad- 
vices reported the party had arrived 
at the Grand Canyon on their return 
voyage, where sight-seeing busses in 
the shape of reconditioned army 
mules awaited their arrival. 

“Indians are to be found every- 
where, according to Professor Rice, 
who characterizes the trip as the most 
active, strenuous, and happy vacation 
imaginable. 


UP A NOTCH 


Among the fortunate ones who 
have climbed another rung on the pro- 
verbial ladder to success, we note: 

Dr. E. N. Ferriss, formerly Assist- 
ant Professor of rural education, has 
been raised to a full professorship. 

F. H. Behrens from extension As- 
sistant Professor to Assistant Profes- 
sor in rural engineering. 
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THE PUBLICATIONS BOOTH AT THE STATE FAIR 


One of the many interesting and instructive booths which marked the partici- 


pation of the College as an exhibitor at the State Fair. 


Pose by “Perc’’ Dunn 





DOMECON DOINGS 


Among the staff who were back for 
Summer School were Miss Monsch, 
Miss Blackmore, Miss Kellogg, Miss 
Brookins and Miss MclIlroy. 


Miss Margaret Kelley, ’24, and 
Miss Laura Alten, ’24, have been 
spending the summer at the Clifton 
Springs Sanitarium getting practical 
experience as student dietitians. 


The Domecon Cafeteria, under the 
capable management of Miss Dolberg 
and Miss Slocum, was by far the most 
popular eating place during Summer 
School. 





Miss Margarite Piggott, ’24, has 
been student dietitian at the Ithaca 
City Hospital this summer. 


Miss Mildred Neff, ’24, has been in- 
terested in the organization of Schuy- 
ler County for Home Bureau Work 
this summer. 


Miss Marian Birdseye, formerly an 
extension worker in domecon, is now 
nutrition specialist in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
This summer Miss Birdseye taught or- 
ganization and methods of extension 
teaching at Teacher’s College, Colum- 
bia. 





Miss Blackmore and Miss Monsch 
have returned after a leave of ab- 
sence of one term.. 


HAPPY OCCASIONS 


A bit of news previously censored, 
but—the engagement of “Dave” Cook, 
our inimitable editor-in-chief, to Miss 
Lois Douque, our woman’s editor, was 
announced May 15. Speaks well for 
the COUNTRYMAN Board. 


We have just received word of the 
marriage of “Ted” Moot, ’22, to Miss 
Florence Jump of Summit, New York, 
on August 15. 


PROFESSOR STOCKING TO 
RESIGN AS HEAD OF DAIRY 


: After fifteen years spent in build- 
ing the dairy department of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture up, until it reach- 
ed its present high level of efficiency 
and service, Professor W. A. Stock- 
ing, head of that department, has ten- 
dered his resignation to become ef- 
fective immediately. 
A Graduate of Cornell 


Professor Stocking graduated from 
Cornell in 1898, and was called back 
to the College in 1906 to act as an 
assistant professor in the dairy de- 
partment. Upon the resignation of 
former Dean Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
Professor Stocking became acting di- 
rector of the College. 


Altho he has resigned from the 
leadership of the department, Profes- 
sor Stocking will not sever his con- 
nection with the College, but will de- 
vote much of his time to research in 
dairy bacteriology and kindred sub- 
jects, and thus Cornell will not be 
without the services of one of its most 
tireless and energetic workers. A 
successor has not as yet been ap- 
pointed. 


VARIED VACATIONS 


Professor John Bentley, Jr., spent 
the early summer in giving the for- 
ests of Wyoming and Colorado the 
once over, and renewing old acquain- 
tanceships. 


As forest surveyors Professor A. 
B. Recknagel and “Ced’” Guise have 
been doing some tall traveling this 
summer for the Finch Pine Company 
of Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Professor S. M. Spring has been 
spending a part of his vacation teach- 
ing the young idea to conserve the re- 
sources of the forests, at the Inter- 
state Palisades Park camp of the Boy 
Scouts of America at Bear Mountain. 
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BAXTER’S “The Quality Shop” 





OLLEGE men are leaders in the 


field of fashion. Advance styles 
seen on the Campus this Fall will be the 
accepted styles throughout the country 
next season. 


It is but logical, therefore, that the Bax- 
ter Store, catering to the needs of the 
College man must show correct Styles, 
lasting Quality and faultlessly tailored 
Clothing. 


For many years we have had the privi- 
lege of outfitting College men correctly. 


Fashion Park Fall Suits 
$40 to $60 


BAXTER’S 


THE QUALITY SHOP 
FASHION PARK CLOTE!IZRS 
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Walker's Place 
W elcome 


Student Supplies 
Of All Kinds 


BEST AMATEUR FINISHING ON 
THE HILL 


DEVELOPING—PRINTING—ENLARGING 


University Stationery 
Store 


422 EDDY STREET 


Introducing 


Stover Printing 


Company 
Right and On Time 


115-1117 North Tioga Street 


Printing for all occasions 


from the cradle to the grave 
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WHEREIN BATES CONJURES A 
FEW “SPIRITS” ON THE SIDE 





Crowquill Peacepipes As 


“Doc” Invades County Fairs 


Replaces 





“Doc” Bates, who periodically dis- 
appeared thruout last year in the in- 
terest of indian extension work, has 
a new hobby. Not that “Doc” is wil- 
fully neglecting the tomentose red 
man—he isn’t the neglectful kind— 
but even an Indian must be accorded 
an occasional month in which to rest 
his weary head on somebody’s shoul- 
der, so ““Doc’’ temporarily reduced his 
“hatcheting”’ expeditions to an occa- 
sional trip, to see how many gallons 
the corn crop ran to the acre, and 
turned his pen to the writing of pa- 
geants, produceable at county fairs 
thruout the state. 


City and Country Act Together 

The pageants were primarily writ- 
ten to promote a fuller understanding 
and a keener appreciation of country 
life, by those people who are firmly 
wedded to the rush and rumble of a 
city. This was accomplished thru the 
enlistment of stagehand and star from 
a generous admixture of city and 
country folk. 


“Spirits” Prove Great Drawing Card 


At Niagara Falls a pageant entitled 
“The Spirit of the Niagara Frontier,” 
in five parts proved notably popular, 
while “The Spirit of Cortlands’ Hills 
and Dells,” put on at the Cortland 
County fair drew participators from 
the four corners of the county, and 
the largest crowd which ever attended 
an evening’s entertainment on the 
fairgrounds. But “Doc” didn’t mind. 
He just went on writing about his 
“spirits,” past, present, and future, in 
the calm confidence that when the 
vernal equinox is past, he can surren- 
der his crowquill for a well-caked 
peace pipe and retire contentedly to a 
little wigwam all his own in the base- 
ment of Roberts Hall. Ug! 


PROMINENT PROFESSOR BUYS 
A NEW SIGHT-SEEING BUS 





Have you seen neighbor “Hy” 
winging his way across the peaceful 
campus and over Triphammer bridge 
in his brand new collapsible Chevro- 
let truck. It seems to be a cross be- 
tween a Ford and a steamer trunk, 
with the trunk getting the best of 
the cross, but ‘“‘“Hy” claims “that mov- 
ing day is no time to settle such 
things,’”’ so we wish him good luck in 
getting settled as fast as possible, 
over in Kelvin Place, the name of 
his new domicile. 


THATCHER NEW DIRECTOR 





Dr. Roscoe W. Thatcher has been 
appointed Director of the Experiment 
Station by President Farrand, acting 
on the authoritv of the Board of 
Trustees. Under this appointment, 
Dr. Thatcher will direct the agricul- 
tural research at the State station at 
Geneva, as formerly, and also at the 
Cornell University station at Ithaca. 
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The COUNTRYMAN regrets to an- 
nounce the death of Mr. A. R. East- 
man, founder of the Eastman prize 
for public speaking in the College of 
Agriculture, at his home at Waterville, 
New York, on August 28. The staff 
of the College was represented at the 
funeral by Professor D. J. Crosby of 
the Extension Office. 

In commenting on Mr. Eastman’s 
death, Dean Mann said, “Mr. East- 
man’s life seemed to be dominated by 
a great desire to do good to others. 
His public benefactions were many 
and were always chosen with refer- 
ence to the public good. He has left a 
number of excellent permanent bene- 
factions to his home community. When 
he had determined to make a gift to 
the State College of Agriculture, he 
inquired as to what object, within the 
means at his disposal, would be of 
greatest value to the students. It 
would be difficult, if, indeed, not im- 
possible, to think of any other pur- 
pose to which his gift might have been 
applied which would have rendered re- 
turns equal to that of the Eastman 
Stage. More than six hundred stu- 
dents have already benefited directly 
from the contests which it fosters, and 
it remains a permanent incentive. We 
value the prize very highly. 

“The farmers of the state lose one 
of their best representatives and the 
College a staunch friend in Mr. East- 
man’s death. A person of fine intel- 
lect, broad in his interests and sym- 
pathies, kindly and quiet of manner 
and of genial disposition, he was a 
man to claim as a friend. We shall 
miss his visits to the College, which 
are pleasant memories. We mourn 
his loss and sympathize deeply with 
Mrs. Eastman in her sorrow.” 


In the death on August 8, 1923, of 
Professor Willard Winfield Rowlee, 
88, D. Se. ’93, Cornell University lost 
from its faculty one of those men who 
cannot be replaced. For 34 years he 
was a member of the teaching staff, 
until 1922 in the department of bot- 
any in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, respectively as instructor, as- 
sistant professor and professor, and 
for the last year of his life in the de- 
partment of forestry of the N. Y. 
State College of Agriculture as Pro- 
fessor of Dendrology. 

It is impossible to say how many 
former students gratefully remem- 
ber him as an interesting teacher and 
an inspiring leader in his chosen field. 
With the late Professor G. F. Atkin- 
son, Professor Rowlee for many years 
made the old Department of Botany 
in the east wing of Sage College, a 
center of scientific interest. 

To undergraduates in the College 
of Agriculture Professor Rowlee was 
perhaps not so widely known as to 
students of earlier years, because fol- 
lowing his transfer to the department 
of forestry in 1922, increasing ill 
health obliged him to relinquish many 
of his accustomed activities, but nev- 
ertheless his familiar figure will be 
missed by many in this College among 
faculty and students alike, Profes- 
sor Rowlee was a Cornellian who will 
long be remembered. 
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NEW BABY IS SIRED BY 
B. A.. DAMNED BY NOBODY 


Publication Office Gets Jump on 


Domecon; Born Last July 


The publications office in a special 
bulletin released not long ago has 
made a startling claim to fame. It— 
the office—is, by its published admis- 
sion, the home of the latest “baby” 
on the upper quadrangle. The “baby” 
was born last July under the apprais- 
ing eye of our old friend Bristow 
Adams and _ promptly christened 
“News Views” ’mid cigar ashes and 
broken pencil points. Of course there 
was a general hullabaloo and the 
usual amount of handshaking and 
letters of congratulations; one even 
coming from another state, a place 
where baked beans and fresh fish 
abound, which is truly some place to 
come from. 


Life Work All Cut Out for Him 


Altho “News Views” was but two 
months old when interviewed by a 
pop-eyed reporter he is in the envi- 
able position of having his life work 
already cut out for him. According 
to his own words, quoted from his 
first public appearance, he intends to 
act “as a medium for the exchange 
of ideas on farm and home bureau 
‘newses’,” and judging from his pen 
and ink welcomes, his popularity is 
already assured among the other 
“newses” of the state. 


AN HUS LETS LAWN MOWERS 
GAMBOL O’ER UPPER ALUMNI 


The an hus department must needs 
have their little joke even at the ex- 
pense of the University. When the 
University wanted to know how they 
were going to keep the grass on Up- 
per Alumni field close-cut thruout the 
summer, an hus obligingly stepped 
in and assumed complete responsibil- 
ity in the matter. Not possessing 
even the first essential with which to 
do a good mowing job, some bright 
individual, doubtless recollecting the 
way in which the White House lawns 
were kept in condition thruout the 
war, suggested the use of similar 
measures on Upper Alumni. So some 
75 or 80 wooly, self-propelling, gas- 
less, close action lawn mowers, were 
released to gambol almost at will 
about the field. These proved highly 
satisfactory in keeping the grass low. 





WHEREIN WE LOSE A FRIEND 


The extension program in rural so- 
cial. organization has suffered a se- 
vere relapse due to the resignation of 
Cass Whitney, our inimitable song 
leader at all big Ag doings for the 
last three years. 


PUBLICITY—BY B. A. 





Professor Bristow Adams has been 
added to the publicity staff of the 
World’s Dairy Congress, his work tak- 
ing him to Washington, Philadelphia, 
and Syracuse. 
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All Around Better Clothes at Better Prices 
Than Men Pay All Around 
FALL SUITS AND TOPCOATS 


FROM 
HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 


$27 to $60 


Duofold Underwear, Munsing Wear, Sweaters, 
Caps, Interwoven Hose, Pajamas, Bathrobes 


Stetson & Bostonian Shoes 


IF YOU DON’T SEE YOUR FALL HAT 
IN THE WINDOW, WE HAVE IT INSIDE 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY, Inc. 


The Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx 


PETER SCUSA Ithaca Boot Shop, Inc. 


MODERN SHOE REPAIRING Makers and Designers of 


Exclusive Styles 


in 


The most up-to-date shoe repair College Footwear 
shop in the city 


Exclusive Agency for the 
Banister and Heywood Shoes 


We invite your inspection of the most 
Shoes called for and delivered complete line of shoes in Ithaca 


F. J. Ashdown 
405 College Avenue Dial 2272 212 East State Street Ithaca, N. Y. 














THE CAMPUS 
COUNTRYMAN 


Devoted to Neighborhood Happen- 
ings at the Top of “The Hill” 








Published on the first of each 
month during the school year by 
THE CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN, Inc. 


Contributions should be in the hands 
of the Editor by the fifteenth of the 
morith previous to the date of issue. 
Say what you want and sign it, in- 
dicating whether you want your real 
name used, or another one. 








“GARD” BUMP 


“SI” CROSSMAN } reaitors 
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VALUES 


Six letters yet it has taken many a 
person a lifetime to realize their full 
significance. 

Some never do. More find it out 
after their opportunities to hog tie 
such knowledge and tuck it away in 
the form of dollars and sense have 
vanished with the years. A sprinkling 
here and there discover its meaning 
before the need for hair dye and teeth 
that rattle when they waltz, becomes 
apparent. 

The dictionary defines value, in the 
singular, as the properties of a thing 
which renders it useful or desirabie. 
So far the meaning is clear enough. 
The clouds gather when we make the 
age-old discovery that these “proper- 
ties’”’ which make an activity valuable 
are ever changing even as we are 
changing from year to year. Fresh 
experiences and a new environment 
soon lead to an altered outlook on 
many of our every-day activities. 

Each individual has his own set of 
values which as a general rule he ad- 
heres to more or less blindly. 

It is the easy and obvious thing to 
do; form your opinions then follow 
them. 

Do you ever ask yourself, “Is this 
worth the effort I’ve sunk into it, or 
would I get fairer returns from con- 
centrating my efforts in some other 
direction?” 

A wise determination of values is a 
life-saver of energy, energy which 
one must use well if they are to get 
the most out of their college life. 

“Values”—a small word, yet its 
mighty darn important that one gets 
the meaning straight—and keeps it 
straight in their mind after they get 
it there. 





A CENTRAL SALES SERVICE 


Those of us who have patronized the 
dairy store learn with regret that it 
is to be removed to the new dairy 
building. Perhaps that is a logical 
procedure, but as we go to the fourth 
floor of Roberts for honey, to the Poul- 
try building for eggs, to the Animal 
Husbandry building for meats and be- 
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yond East Ithaca for vegetables we 
are convinced of the desirability of a 
central salesroom in or around Rob- 
erts Hall, where the commercial prod- 
ucts of each department can be pur- 
chased. A centralized agency would 
certainly facilitate and increase sales. 


UNIVERSITY ATHLETICS 


Believing that University as well 
as College athletics have a definite 
place in the life of every well-rounded 
student, we are including Cornell’s 
athletic schedule in place of the cus- 
tomary editorial on Ag athletics :— 


VARSITY FOOTBALL 
Sept. 29—St. Bonaventure 








Oct. 6—Susquehanna 
Oct. 13—Williams 
Oct. 20—Colgate 
Nov. 3—Dartmouth 
*Nov. 10—Columbia 
Nov. 17—Johns Hopkins 
*Nov. 29—Penn 

CROSS COUNTRY 
Oct. 27—Mass. Ins. 
*Nov. 3—Dartmouth 
*Nov. 10—Quadrangular Meet 
*Nov. 26—Intercollegiates 

SOCCER 

Oct. 6—Syracuse 
Oct. 138—Colgate 
*Oct. 27—Princeton 
Nov. 3—Harvard 
Nov. 10—Yale 
*Nov. 17—Haverford 
*Nov. 29—Penn 





*Not played in Ithaca 
CHIPS OFF THE OLD BLOCK 


Mrs. Anna B. Comstock ’85 says, 
in a recent interview, that there is no 
need to worry about the modern girl, 
who may have broken away from the 
standards that governed American 
life in the past; for “the freedom of 
the modern girl is not hurting her. It 
is creating for us a sturdy race of 
independent women. There is no 
so-called modern woman or new wo- 
men; it is merely a phase of our pro- 
gressiveness.”’ 





There were 584 registered students 
in attendance at summer school this 
year. Altho this number is rather low- 
er than last year’s registration, due 
to the transfer of the courses in phys- 
ical education to the Cortland Normal 
School, the students made up in pep 
for what they lacked in numbers with 
a resultant good time for all those in 
attendance. 





Probably due to the extensive for- 
est planting work in the State this 
year, more interest was manifest in 
the forest nurserv by the visitors at 
Farmers’ Field Days than heretofore. 
It was not an uncommon sight to see 
a group of County Agents and proi- 
ect leaders goine over the seed beds 
with Professor Spring. 





_The broadening effect of the Univer- 
sity is extending even to the city 
streets—witness the widening of Col- 
lege Avenue. 
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THIS ’ERE AND THAT ’AIR 


She Ith a Wonder 


Consider the domecon dainty. 

She becometh a “Domecon Daddy.” 

She breaketh many a heart 

Or dish, as the case may be. 

As a hairpin mechanic 

She would make a good plumber. 

In needle work is she well versed. 

Though she talketh much, little is 
published. 

Her dainty cooking attracteth the in- 
ner man, 

And though she be irresponsible, 

Yet is she also—indispensable. 


Now that the wind will soon be 
striping the multi-colored leaflets 
from their aerial home and sending 
them in swirling gusts across the wilds 
of the Ag. campus, we are reminded 
that this is the open season for hunt- 
ing such things as English sparrows, 
candidates for the soccer team, ten 0’- 
clock classes, and free afternoons— 
not to mention such an obvious thing 
as a pipe course or two. 





And at that it remained for a “back 
to nature’? summer school student to 
remind us that paris green is a paint 
extensively employed in landscape 
gardening. while bordeaux mixture 
has Bull Durham backed off the map 
when it comes to a good smoke. 


Student orator: “I want reform; I 
want government reform; I want la- 
bor reform; I want 

Deep voice: “Chloroform.” 

—Yale Record. 


“Rats in the Domecon beanery 
used to be quite a common sight.”— 
Extract from an old Bulletin. 

That must have been before 
girls took to bobbing their hair. 





the 


We offer our public condolences to 
that demented individual who thought 
domecon pie the very latest in Ag 
fraternities. 





All summer the gentle co-ed has 
been tanning her hide. And now she 
is hiding her tan. As you were! 


Extracts from a Farm Practice re- 
port: 

Saturday—At the time I arrived on 
the farm the owner bought a crate of 
young chickens. I fed them patented 
cracked grains, egg shells, also crack- 
ed, crumbled bread and some upturned 
jars of water... 

Sunday—Went down to the Lake 
and jumped in. in precipitous haste. 
I wish I were a water nymph so I 
could frolic in Cayuga ’till the end 
of time. 


Monday—Dragged corn ground ail 
day. I figure that this farm work is 
mostly main strength and endurance, 
using your brain just enough to keep 
ahead of the work. 
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Cent's Music Store 


122 North Aurora St. 





Banjo, Mandolin and other Musical Instruments 
PIANOS AT MODERATE RENTALS 


Brunswick Records released daily 








Our Prescription 
Department 


We are qualified through years of study 
and practical experience to fill your prescrip- 
tion accurately, and intelligently. 

We give prompt attention to prescriptions 
brought to us, and fill them as quickly as is 
possible. We can usually tell you the ap- 
proximate time needed to fill any given Pre- 
scription. 


We never let speed interfere with accur- 
acy, however. And we never fail to take in- 
finite pains, even with the most simple of 
Prescriptions. 


Telephone 2351 


A. B. Brooks & Son 


Pharmacists 


126 East State St. 


Headquarters for Victor and Brunswick Machines 





Records—Victor and Brunswick 
All the Late Popular Sheet Music 


Victor Records released weekly (Fridays) 

















Don’t throw your old shoes away 
We can make them new again at a 
reasonable price 


WORK GUARANTEED 


Called for and delivered 


H. A. Quattrini 


213 1-2 Dryden Road 


Dial 3144 


Also first class shoe shining for 
ladies and gents 
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PLANT INDUSTRIES BUILDING 
NOT TO BE BUILT THIS FALL 


Now that the New Dairy building 
has been turned over to the kind mer- 
cies of those specializing in some form 
of “Cowology” the erection of a Plant 
Industries building seems to be the 
next thing on the program. The ar- 
chitect is at work on the drawings for 
the new building, but owing to the 
great amount of work to be done on 
the plans and the well-nigh pro- 
hibitive cost of building at  pres- 
ent, it is not probable that any at- 
tempt will be made to secure bids on 
the building until several months have 
elapsed. This building is expected to 
house the departments of botany, plant 
pathology, pomology, floriculture, and 
plant breeding. The department of 
vegetable gardening is to be housed in 
connection with the remodeled Old 
Dairy building. The erection of the 
new building will necessitate the re- 
moval of a number of the greenhouses 
to a more favorable site. 


A BIT OF ADVERTISING 





We doubt the advisability of men- 
tioning that Bristow Adams’ feature 
article, “What Is the Farm Press Do- 
ing?” which won a gold ribbon at a 
recent meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Agricultural College Edi- 
tors was published in the March issue 
of the CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, but a 
poet is not without honor save in his 
own country. 


long-wearing. 


Cleaning, Pressing and 
Repairing Done on 
Short Notice 


Contracts Written 
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AS THE SUMMER FINDS US 





Teaching in the Mississippi Ag Col- 
lege kept Assistant Professor E. N. 
Ferriss of the department of rural 
education well occupied thruout their 
summer school. 





Professor J. E. Butterworth of the 
department of rural education taught 
in the summer school of the Univer- 
sity of California during July and Au- 
gust. 





Our versatile Bristow Adams laid 
aside his pen long enough to demon- 
strate the usefulness of a paint brush 
to a class of embryo school teachers 
thruout our own summer session. 





Dean A. R. Mann returned from a 
most enjoyable vacation at Lake Sun- 
apie, New Hampshire, much refreshed 
and eager to make a good start on the 
work of another college year. 





Dr. R. W. Thatcher, director of the 
Geneva Experiment Station, spent the 
last week in August and the first week 
in September on a combined business 
and pleasure trip in the northwestern 
states. 





Secretary R. P. Sibley spent a quiet 
vacation this summer at his old home 
in Center Chester, Massachusetts. 





The resignation of Professor O. G. 
Brim of the rural education depart- 
ment has been-announced. 


You'll Be Money in Pocket 


If You Wear 


Custom Tailored Clothes 


Because they wear better and they’re made to fit perfectly the person they’re 
measured for, and every Suit or Overcoat we make is absolutely guaranteed all- 
pure wool fabric, the only kind that is stylish-looking, shape-retaining and 


More than five hundred of the newest weaves, patterns and colorings 
for this Fall and Winter season are here for your choosing. We'll gladly show 
them to you any time you come in. 

I think, too, the lowness of my prices will greatly surprise you. 


I. V. Dell 


Merchant Tailor 


213 Dryden Road 


I Call for and Deliver 
Dial 3144 
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AG PUBLICATIONS MERIT 
GOODLY SHARE OF PRIZES 





Tucked away under a spotless pane 
of glass in the inner sanctuary of the 
publication office are three blue, three 
red and an equal number of gold rib- 
bons, silent tokens of the success 
which greeted the publications of the 
college at the eleventh annual meeting 
of the American Association of Agri- 
cultural College Editors at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. A first prize 
in Class I for the best exhibit of mate- 
rial published by any college during 
the past year speaks notably well for 
the pen point work of those on whom 
the burden of college publications 
rests. Among those who contributed 
markedly to the success which greeted 
the offerings of the college, was our 
old friend, “Bob” Adams, whose hu- 
morous poem, “Song of the ‘Stension 
Man,” was awarded a blue ribbon. H. 
A. Stevenson’s extension courses and 
Bristow Adams’ poem “Gold” also 
came in for a generous share of the 
silks. 


SMALL ADDITIONS 





We are happy to announce the 
birth of a son, William Taylor, to 
Professor and Mrs. Frank Rice, on 
August 27, from whom, if he follows 
in his father’s footsteps, we may ex- 
pect great things in the future. 

On September 4, the stork present- 
ed Professor and Mrs. L. A. Maynard 
with a daughter, Nancy Faith, who, 
as a small edition of the real article, 
is doubly welcome about the campus. 


I Specialize in All 
Kinds of Ladies’ 
Work 
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G. L. F. Rations manufactured at the Peoria Plant of the American 
Milling Company are all carefully inspected by a force of chemists in 
this modern laboratory. 





. L. H. Barnum 
or You are Guaranteed Quality Feeds csr snspectorin chorse 


Mr. Barnum was formerly 


— by G. L. F. Inspection Service connested with the’ Dai 


‘el Division of the Michigan 
tic e, Agricultural College and 


A G. L. F. inspector is continually checking the nee 
quality of each ingredient and the mixing of these 

ingredients so that those who feed G. L. F. Rations 

are assured that they not only get the ingredients 

named, but the exact pounds of each as stated on 

the tag attached to every bag. 


This inspection service at the plants where G. L. F. 
Rations are mixed is one of the many ways your 
own cooperative association is helping you get a 
better feed so you will get more milk at less cost 
and have better cows left. 


If you do not have local service write 


Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange, Inc. ; ’ 

Feed Department t 

Buffalo, New York Ct f y 
“The Truth in Feeds” . 






The Colt 
‘Gas Well’ is placed 
ata convenient 


point in the 


eee Lights 
for More Eggs 


ah 


ting 


For Cooking 


Is this place yours? 


Study these pictures. They tell a true story 
of home comfort. They tell of the blessings 
brought to thousands of farms by Union 
Carbide since its discovery 31 years ago. 
They tell how Union Carbide Gas—made 
right at home, automatically, in the Colt 
family ‘“‘Gas Well’’—gives you what you 
have always wanted—modern town comforts 
and conveniences. 


Feed Union Carbide and common water to 
the Colt ‘“‘Gas Well” at very infrequent in- 
tervals—usually three or four times a year— 
and you have a positively dependable auto- 
matic servant willing and ready 24 hours of 
every day for cooking your meals, for heating 
your water, for ironing your clothes. Andthen 
at night—after the chores are done and you 


gather around for reading and recreation— 
the soft white light of this same Union Car- 
bide Gas makes the old home so comfortable! 
.... You'll have no more eyestrain, no more 
gloom; Union Carbide Gaslight dispels every 
shadow. 

It’s the wonder light for the barn—makes 
your work easier. Light up your poultry 
houses and greatly increase your egg produc- 
tion. Colt ‘‘Gas Wells” are helping thousands 
to make their farms pay. A Colt ‘‘Gas Well’”’ 
is readily installed. Small iron pipe, con- 
cealed in the walls and flooring, carries the gas 
to any point for lighting, cooking, ironing, or 
water heating. And you get Union Carbide 
direct from convenient Union Carbide Ware- 
houses everywhere at factory prices. 


We make it so easy—take a year to pay 
When you know how reasonable is its cost, and how easily it is installed, you will want 


this Colt ‘‘Gas Well.”’ 


Get the proof — a wonderful story. 


Mail the coupon today—NOW. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


DEPT. E-43 


30 EAST 42d Street, NEW YORK oY 


599 Eighth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


OLT 


TRADS-HARK 


Union Carbide in generator sizes is sold direct to consumer at factory 


31 Exchange Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
325 New York Life Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Carbide Lighting-and-Cooking Plants in the World 


Ly ! 
> - 
© 30 East 42d Street 
New York 


SF 
Please supply me without ob- 


AS, 


\ 7 ligation, full facts on the Colt 


m7 Lighting and Cooking System. 
7 STATE 


prices through 150 Union Carbide Warehouses. There is one near you 
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For Up-To-Date Farming 


Dynamite has become such 
an important factor in progres- 
sive farming that agricultural 
students will find interest and 
profit in reading ‘‘Land De- 
velopment’’, a 75-page book 
which explains in detail the 
use of dynamite on the farm. 
It is a practical text-book, 
beautifully illustrated and in- 
terestingly written. 
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A SIMPLE PROBLEM IN ARITHMETIC 





According to an investigation by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois on 66 dairy farms, it was 
found that 133.9 hours per year were re- 
quired to milk a cow by hand. A De Laval 
Milker will cut this time in two and save at 
least 62 hours per cow per year over hand 
milking, and at 15 cents per hour a saving 
of $9.30 per cow per year will be effected, 
which is equal to 6% of $155 for just one 
cow, or $1,550 for ten cows, etc. 

This is a very conservative way of figuring 
the value of the time-saving 
feature of a De Laval Milker. 
In actual use it may save a 
man; or if a man is still retained 
it may mean that more cows can 
be kept or that he can devote all 
his time to other work, the own- 
er looking after the milking 
himself. Or it may mean that a 
boy or some other person not ca- 
pable of doing much milking by 
hand, with the aid of a De Laval 
can take the place of a grown 
man. There are many situations 
impossible to foresee that may justify the 
purchase of a De Laval Milker, and which 
often do save enough in other ways to pay 
for a De Laval in a year. 

But saving time is only part of the ad- 
vantage of a De Laval Milker. Suppose a 
De Laval, because of its uniform, vigorous 
and stimulating action, will increase produc- 
tion 10%. Of course the De Laval Company 
can’t guarantee such an increase, as there 
are so many uncontrollable factors, such as 
health, feed, climate, care, etc. But practi- 
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cally all De Laval Milker users, and espe- 
cially those who weigh their milk and know, 
do say they get more milk, taking the herd 
as a whole over a period of a year—some as 
high as 20% ; and 10%, based on the results 
obtained by many users, seems conservative. 
Ten per cent of 5,000 pounds of milk per 
year—about the average production per cow 
per year—is 500 pounds, which at $2.20 per 
cwt., the average price of fluid milk in the 
United States delivered at country stations 
during 1922, would be $11.00 per 
cow per year. Then add this to 
the value of the time saved, 
which is $9.30, and you will have 
a total gain of $20.30 per cow 
per year, due to the use of a 
De Laval iMlker. Multiply this 
by 10, 20, 30, or the number of 
cows you are milking by hand, 
and you get a very conservative 
idea of what a De Laval Milker 
really will make you in profit. 

In addition, when it is consid- 
ered that cleaner milk can be 
produced, that the drudgery and dislike of 
hand milking are eliminated, and that dairy- 
ing is made more pleasant for owner, son or 
hired man, you have the answer why so many 
people are installing De Laval Milkers—and 
especially when it is borne in mind that a De 
Laval Milker can be bought on such liberal 
terms and such long time that it will actually 
pay for itself as it is being used. Full infor- 
mation can be obtained from your De Laval 
Agent, or by writing us at any of the ad- 
dresses below. 





The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 





CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


Milker and Cream Separator 


The Atkinson Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 
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